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Salute to Chemistry 


Progress is based on human endeavor. And 
chemistry has always been in the lead in 


making our lives better, richer, and happier. 


We of the American Oil Company salute 
our chemists who, with their brothers-in- | 
science, make the major contributions to our 


comfort and security. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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NOPCO 


FOR CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS. 


Nopco is one of the leading 
makers of processing chemi- 
cals for manufacturers of 
paints, varnishes, lacquers and 
lubricants . . . paper, leather 
and textiles . . . rubber, metals 
and plastics. Other important 
products are vitamin concen- 
trates, pharmaceuticals and a 
line of cosmetics and toiletries. 


Industry today makes wide use 
of Nopco products. Tomorrow 
it can expect new Nopco de- 
velopments sure to be of even 
greater value in improving 
their processes and products. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL CO. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
Formerly National Oil Products Co. 









CHICAGO 
RICHMOND, CALIF. 














A FORWARD-LOOKING COMPANY IN A GREAT INDUSTRY 
REPORTS ON 1947 and the FUTURE 


(Excerpts from the 1947 annual report of Plymouth Oil Company) 


For the Industry 


n 1947 the petroleum industry established all-time 


For the Company 


onsolidated net profit of Plymouth Oil Co. and 




















production records, added three-quarters of a billion its subsidiary, Big Lake Oil Co., for 1947, was $4,- a 

barrels to the nation’s reserves of crude, greatly in- 197,419.65, after all charges, equal to $4.01 per share, 

creased its rate of exploration and as 1948 began compared with $2,105,259.28, or $2.01 per share, for tc 

was moving forward to meet new and even greater 1946. Consolidated net profit for 1947 still fell short 

responsibilities. of the amount expended for capital investment dur- 

Total production last year was 2,011,227,000 barrels, ing the year, which approximated $4,365,000. | 

10 per cent over the previous all-time high of 1946. : + : . . 

United States dean’ bee petroleum and its products Including d: alue AN Sasa tere Dhar basis ot Pg a 

in 1947 was at the unprecedented rate of 5,458,000 price on Gate declared, stockholders received tota ci 
— dividend income for 1947 of approximately $1.50 a 

barrels per day. dhewe n 

The American oil industry in 1947 produced almost \ 

600 gallons of petroleum products for every man, Plymouth Oil Co. was able not only to produce more ; 

woman and child in this country, as compared to an crude oil than in 1946 but, through successful com- ” 

average of 20 gallons per capita for the rest of the pletions and discoveries in new fields, to add sub- 1 

world. The American people have been accustomed stantially to its total reserves. The end of 1947 f 


to an economy of plenty insofar as petroleum prod- 
ucts are concerned, until unusual severity of the past 
Winter and inadequacy of transportation facilities 
caused local and temporary shortages in some parts 
of the country, the first lack of full supplies in peace- 
time. In other countries, particularly ome whose 
leaders insist our system of government is doomed 
to collapse, the people have never known anything 
but shortage, a distress perpetual and far more acute 
and widespread than anything ever experienced even 
temporarily in this country. The price of petroleum 
products is cheaper in America than anywhere else 
in the world and their quality is continually being 
improved—adequate answer to those who would im- 
ply that the petroleum industry has not fully per- 
formed in the public interest. 


finds Plymouth Oil Co. with probably the highest 
reserves of crude oil in its history. In December, 
1947, Plymouth Oil, jointly with Slick-Urschei Oil 
Co., completed a wildcat producer in Upton County, 
west Texas, described as having potentialities of be- 
ing one of the greatest oil discoveries of history, 
Plymouth owns one-half interest in the well and in 
leases on 800 acres immediately surrounding. It is 


sole owner of approximately 8,000 acres additional . 


immediately surrounding the 800 acre block. Com- 
pany representatives and qualified outside authorities 
consider the discovery has enormously increased the 
company’s reserves. Development of the Benedum 
Field, as the area has been designated, will be car- 
ried forward as rapidly as materials can be obtained 
for drilling purposes. 




























The Outlook 


7 
a indication poimts to a continued increase in petroleum demand over the next three years. 
Enormous capital expenditures must be made in order that the industry may keep pace with demands of 
national security and higher living standards for the American people. If materials can be obtained, 
the industry will spend in excess of five billion dollarsein the next three or four years in order that its 
plant structure may be kept abreast of America’s dynamic postwar economy. 





These expenditures can come only from profits, current or future. Our own company’s experience in 
making capital expenditures above consolidated net carnings in the last two years has been typical of 
the industry's. It furnishes the answer to the contention 1947 profits were excessive. Actually they were 
inadequate to finance the necessary development program. 


Temporary spot shortages of petroleum products last Winter occasioned by sévere weather and inadequate 
transportation facilities, brought revival of the old familiar warning that America is running out of oil. 
This thoroughly discredited fallacy has been exploited by those who desire to impose federal control on the 
industry as first step toward complete nationalization. Only a free and healthy industry can find and 
develop the larger supply of crude oil needed for growing demand and for the excess productive 
capacity so essential to the national defense. 


Government control cannot increase the quantity of available supplies, either present or future. The his- 
tory of such control demonstrates that it has the reverse effect of retarding and reducing production. 


Government directives cannot find or produce mere oil, nor can they put a single gallon of gasoline in 
the filling station pump. 


Under stimulus of the first adequate price structure that the industry has enjoyed in ten years, the job 
of finding new oil reserves has been undertaken to the full extent of availability of materials. Results 
of 1947 price increases were being manifested in the fact that in the first two months of 1948, more oil . 
was found than in any comparable period for many years. Yet even after 1947 increases, crude oil ts 
still at the very bottom of the commodity price index. 


PLYMOUTH OIL COMPANY 


Benedum-Trees Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. S. HALLANAN 


President 
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Population 


Trends— 


Basie Trade Factor 


Record marriage and birth rates mean more citizens, with 


a peak of 164.6 million expected in 1990. But lower mor- 


tality means longer lives and a higher average age level 


rom $6.5 billion annually in the 
F decade 1869-78 and $19.7 billion 
in the period 1899-1908, national in- 
come in this country has grown to 
more than $200 billion at present. 
Much of this increase is_ rightly 
ascribed to greater mechanization of 
industry, agriculture and other gain- 
ful pursuits, which has multiplied the 
value of the individual’s daily labors 
many-fold. But another important 
contributing influence, sometimes 
overlooked, has been the gain in popu- 
lation from decade averages of 43.5 
million and 81.5 million, respectively, 
to some 145 million. 


Informed Guessers 


The outlook for business over 
coming decades will be greatly affect- 
ed by both these factors, as well as 
some others. While informed guesses 
can be made as to the nature and ex- 
tent of technical advances to be wit- 
nessed during the next few years, the 
changes which will have taken place 
forty or fifty years from now are 
purely a matter ‘of conjecture. The 
same is true to some extent of the 
size and composition of future popu- 
lation, since it will be affected by un- 
predictable factors such as_ possible 
wars and changes in immigration pol- 
icy. Even the two basic determinants 
—hbirth and death rates—are difficult 
to forecast well in advance. 

However, by using various 
sumptions as to future levels of birth 
and death rates and immigration, it is 
possible to establish a probable range 
within which the population is likely 
to fall as of any future ‘date. Such a 
forecast, tentative though it neces- 
sarily is, provides useful information 
as to the size and composition of 
future labor and consumer markets. 

The Census Bureau has recently 
completed a study of this type which 
indicates that by 1975 the population 
will fall between 185.1 million (as- 
suming high fertility, low mortality 
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and immigration of 200,000 persons 
annually) and 151.1 million (based on 
low fertility, high mortality and no 
immigration). Under the former set 
of assumptions the population would 
still be rising; under the latter, it 
would already have reached its peak 
of 151.6 million in 1970. 

Using a third set of assumptions— 
medium fertility and mortality and no 
immigration — forecasts have been 






other factors, people are living long- 
er, and this increases the average age 


of the population. The median age 
—the level dividing the younger half 
from the older—is now about 29.9 
years; by 2000 it will have risen to 
37.4 years. This trend is by no means 
new; in 1900 the median age was 
slightly over 22 years. 

The shift in age levels will even- 
tually involve both a relative and an 
absolute decline in the group aged 
nineteen and under. In 1900 this 
category included 44.3 per cent of the 
population; by 1946 the proportion 
had dropped to 334 per cent and in 
2000 it will equal only 25.7 per cent. 
This will entail a decline in the eco- 
nomic significance of children’s fur- 
niture and clothing, baby food, toys. 
school supplies and many other items. 

However, a distinction must be 
drawn between the age levels under 
five and those between five and nine- 





Finfoto 


projected to the year 2000. On this 
more realistic basis, the 1975 total 
would be 162.3 million, a peak of 
164.6 million would be reached in 
1990 and a moderate decline would 
set in thereafter (to 163.3 million in 
2000). These figures indicate that, 
so far as domestic population is con- 
cerned, American business’ will be 
operating in an expanding economy 
for more than forty years to come. 

These total data are interesting, 
but the predicted shifts among age 
groups are far more significant. Due 
to advances in nutrition and medical 
science, shorter hours of work and 


Main Street, Paris, Kentucky 


teen. The former group has already 
reached its peak; the latter is slated 
to increase from 33.7 million (in 
1946) to 38.4 million in 1960 before 
starting to decline, although relative 
to the entire population it is already 
close to the anticipated maximum. 
Thus, the market for goods used by 
children of school age will expand for 
twelve more years. And the demand 
for schools, school supplies and teach- 
ers’ services will rise even further, 
and for a longer period, since the per- 
centage of children aged five to nine- 
teen attending school is increasing. 
In 1910 this proportion was only 62.5 
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per cent; in 1945 it amounted to 79.7 
per cent. 

At the other end of the scale, the 
number of persons 65 and over has 
increased from 3.1 million in 1900 to 
10.4 million in 1946 and is slated to 
reach 21.6 million in 1990; these tot- 
als are equal respectively to 4.1 per 
cent, 7.3 per cent and 13.2 per cent 
of the population. This group adds 
very little to the nation’s productive 
potential, but has considerable eco- 
nomic importance as a market for 
goods. Unlike the age group nine- 
teen and under, the oldsters are not 
almost wholly dependent for their 
purchasing power on the current 
earnings of the group aged 20 to 64. 
However, their income is derived al- 
most entirely from capital, notably the 
assets of life insurance companies. As 
these stop expanding, and even show 
some contraction, it will become more 
difficult for industry to sell new se- 
curities. 

Within the working age group 
from 20 to 64 there are two major 
divisions. The number of persons 
20 to 44 will show little change, rising 
from 54.7 million in 1946 to 59.4 mil- 
lion in 1980 and declining to 56.5 mil- 
lion by 2000. On a relative basis, 
this group will show a small drop. 
But those 45 to 64 will increase 
steadily from 29 million in 1946 to 
43.3 million in 2000, or from 20.6 
per cent to 26.5 per cent of the total 
population. The net result will be 
a small gain in the proportion of per- 
sons of working age, though this fav- 
orable factor will be partly nullified 
by the fact that the gain will be 
shown in the less efficient age groups 
whereas there will be a relative de- 
cline in the more efficient potential 
workers. 

Demand for housing, furniture, 
rugs and household appliances de- 
pends not only on population trends 
but also on the number of marriages. 
This factor has aggravated the al- 
ready existing shortage of these items, 
for marriages set new records in 
each of the years 1934-37 and 1940- 
42 ; the number in the latter year was 
1.8 imillion. There was a decline in 
the next three years due to the war, 
but in 1946 another record was es- 
tablished with 2.3 million marriages, 
and there were an estimated 2 mil- 
lion last year. 

The birth rate has also been ris- 
ing, indicating that there will be an- 
other’ boom in marriages 20 to 25 


4 


years hence—and an accompanying. 
demand for housing,and other needs 
of new families. There were only 
16.6 births per thousand population 
in 1933, due to depressed economic 
conditions, but the rate increased 
thereafter to 21.5 in 1943. A sharp 
rise took place in 1946 and 1947, 
when the birth rates were respec- 
tively 23.3 and 25.9, the latter rate 
being the highest since 1912. 

The vulnerability of estimates .of 


future population to sudden unex- 
pected developments of this character 
is illustrated by the fact that another 
study made as recently as 1943, us- 
ing the same assumptions, called for 
a population peak in 1990 of only 
160.4 million. However, the changes 
in age distribution anticipated by the 
two studies are almost identical, and 
thus long range business planning on 
the basis of this factor can be carried 
on with considerable assurance. 


A $10,000 Common 
Stock Portfolio 


ie the increase in interest 
rates within the past two years, 
the return now available on high 
grade bonds, or even on sound pre- 
ferred stocks, is still far from gen- 
erous. In sharp contrast, yields on 
common shares are larger than aver- 
age due to the unusuat combination of 
high levels of corporate earnings with 
a generally skeptical attitude on the 
part of the investing public. Thus, 
equities currently enjoy an impor- 
tant statistical advantage over senior 
issues. 


Satisfactory Yield 


The accompanying $10,000 com- 
mon stock portfolio has been designed 
with several ends in view, The over- 
all yield of 6.2 per cent afforded 
should meet any income _ require- 
ments, since an attempt to obtain a 
much more generous return would 
necessarily involve the assumption of 
unwarranted risks. Capital enhance- 
ment has also been considered ; the is- 
sues selected are not normally spec- 
tacular market performers, but they 
can be expected to share fully in gen- 


eral market improvement. Finally, 
conservatism has not been thrown to 
the winds in order to obtain income 
or profit prospects. 

Some business cycle issues have 
been included, but these are of the bet- 
ter grade variety. Dividend continuity 
has been good. Ex-Cell-O has paid 
dividends without interruption for 13 
years, four others for 15 years, and 
the remaining seven issues for over 
20 years. Ex-Cell-O will undoubted- 
ly demonstrate much more stability 
of earning power in the future than 
it has shown in the past due to its 
development in recent years of Pure- 
Pak milk container machines which it 
leases to dairies. Of the 15-year 
dividend group, Inland Steel and 
Louisville & Nashville have omitted 
payments only in 1933 since 1917 and 
1899, respectively, and Phelps Dodge 
has paid since 1909 except in 1932- 


°33. Flintkote, the fourth member of 


this category, is regarded as a 
growth situation and in addition 
should benefit substantially from the 
high level of building activity antici- 
pated for coming years. 


Common Stock Program Yields 6.2% 


Amount Issue 
15 shs. Electric Storage Battery....... 
15 shs. Ex-Cell-O Corporation ........ 
25 shs. Flintkote Company ........... 
20 shs. Freeport Sulphur ............. 
15 shs. Gen. Amer. Transportation..... 
20 ohn. “RN a hex oe cee in besa. 
1S. oleg.: TI ND cas oldie wok weald 
20 shs. Louisville & Nashville......... 
25 shs. Mathieson Chemical .......... 
25 shs. Pacific Gas & Electric......... 
15: che, Pee DI oc cis ce sc scscenss 
15: ghee. “ROR COND. ov. isconsvsasss 
pi eer yes roe 








Recent Indicated 

Price Cost Dividend Income 
54 $810 $3.00 $45.00 
48 720 2.60 39.00 
37 925 2.50 62.50 
42 840 2.50 50.00 
57 855 3.25 48.75 
42 840 2.50 50.00 
50 750 3.50 52.50 
45 900 3.52 70.40 
32 800 1.75. 43.7 
33 825 2.00 50. 
54 810 4.00 60.00 
59 885 3.00 45.00 

$9,960 $616.90 
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Are Plastics Meeting 


Postwar Promise? 


Some highly optimistic predictions failed to ma- 
terialize. Potentialities are far from exhausted 
and do not rest on use of plastics as substitutes 


W ith the close of the shooting 
phase of the war three years 
ago, enthusiasts impressed with the 
great number of new plastics, as well 
as new uses for the older ones, 
loosed a flood of optimistic predic- 
tions concerning plastics’ place in the 
postwar world. One got the general 
idea that within a decade or so we 
would be living in a “plastics age” 
in which steel and other metals, lum- 
ber, cotton and other products of 
natural origin would have been rele- 
gated to a minor place in the national 
economy. 

Despite the fact that the most 
highly colored of the predictions 
have failed to come to pass, and are 
unlikely to, the plastics field of the 
chemical industry—virtually an in- 
dustry in itseli—continues to make 
remarkable strides. Its progress, 
however, rests on firm foundations, 
not merely on the adaptability of plas- 
tics as satisfactory substitutes for 
other products or materials. Plastics 
today stand entirely on their own 
merits as compounds which are 
equally or better adapted to specific 
uses than are other materials. 


Self-Status 


It is true that during the war many 
plastics, and the closely related syn- 
thetic fibers, filled gaps created by 
scarcities of critically needed natural 
products. Chemical rubber, a soft 
plastic, is a case in point. While the 
end of the war made natural rubber 
again available, the so-called syn- 
thetic rubber now has its own place 
in industry since in some ways it is 
superior to natural rubber. 

The noun “plastics” is a recent in- 
trusion into the language, adapted 
from the adjective plastic, ordinarily 
applied to anything that can be mold- 
ed easily into a desired form—model- 
ing or brick clay for example, or 
even the mind, or the character. The 
transition from “plastic substance” to 
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Harris & Ewing 

just plain “plastics” was natural, and 
today the term is applied generally 
to cellulose compounds, synthetic 
resins, the proteins and like sub- 
stances. They cover a wide range. 
Some are pliable. Others are hard, 
and when pressure-molded into me- 
chanical parts are as serviceable as 
steel or iron. Some resist heat, while 
others dissolve ‘in hot water; some 
are glass-clear, others colored. 

The earliest of the cellulose plas- 
tics—cellulose nitrate or celluloid— 
dates from 1865. In recent years 
celluloid has lost ground because of 
its inflammability and because it dis- 
colors with age, but it is still em- 
ployed extensively in the making of 
lacquers. In 1868 its first industrial 
use was devised by John Wesley Hy- 
att when seeking a substitute for 
ivory in the manufacture of billiard 
balls. The Celluloid Company, or- 
ganized in 1872, was taken over by 
Celanese Corporation in 1941 and 
integrated into its own organization 
as its plastics division. 

Celanese had been interested in de- 
veloping plastics for more than 30 
years. In 1909 its predecessor com- 
pany developed Protectoid, a trans- 
parent wrapping, and in 1926 Cela- 
nese brought out Lwumarith, also 
a. thermoplastic, in powder, sheet, 








rod and tube forms. The Bakelite 
Corporation (since 1939 a division 
of Union Carbide and Carbon) 
brought out Bakelite, a thermoset- 
ting compound, in the early years of 
the century. 

These, and the countless other plas- 
tics which have appeared since, have 
received distinctive trade names from 
the manufacturers, to the confusion 
of the layman. Broadly speaking, 
however, there are but two main di- 
visions of plastics—the thermoplastics 
which are injected hot into cold 
molds and cool into shape, and the 
thermosetting compounds which are 
molded under pressure. The first- 
named can be melted down and re- 
cast as often as desired. Thermoset- 
ting plastics can be used but once. 

Plastics really began to attain to 
big business stature only since the 
depression of the early °30s, from 
which it emerged as a major indus- 
trial activity. Since 1940 the United 
States has led the world in the pro- 
duction and adaptation of plastics. 
Production this year of liquids, pow- 
der sheets, films and other plastics 
raw materials is expected to reach 
one and one-half billion pounds, with 
a money value in excess of $400 mil- 
lion. In 1929 production totaled but 
55 million pounds. In 1941 the half- 
billion pound mark was crossed, and 
1946 output exceeded 1.1 billion 
pounds. 


Countless Uses 


The uses of plastics are innumer- 
able. They are employed not alone 
as the sole material from which ar- 
ticles are fashioned, but enter into 
the make-up of a host of products 
manufactured of such natural prod- 
ucts as wood, glass or metals, or of 
paper, leather and fabrics. Plywood 
is bonded with plastics. Shatter- 
proof glass is made by using plastics as 
a sort of sandwich filler between two 
sheets of glass. Light metal castings, 
being often porous, are _plastics- 
coated, and much of the finest silver- 
ware is made tarnish-proof by means 
of an invisible plastics skin. Fine 
papers are resin-coated, and plastics- 
treated cotton and wool fabrics re- 
sist moisture and shrinkage. To a 
great extent the gems in costume 
jewelry are of plastics. 

Plastics enter also into the manu- 
facture of automobiles, as well as into 
refrigerators, radio cabinets, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners and other 



























































household appliances, toiletries and 
shoes, and into gears, bearings and 
other parts for industrial and tele- 
phonic equipment. 

The modern automobile has close 
to 10 pounds of plastics parts, and 
the 1948 production schedules of 


manufacturers indicate, therefore, 
that something like 50 million pounds 
ot plastics will be used by this indus- 
try alone. The refrigerator industry 
is expected to require 25 million 
pounds of plastics this year, radio 
makers needs are figured at 10 mil- 





lion pounds, and the lowly bottle’ 


cap is expected to account for 20 
million pounds—which is the pound- 
age also estimated as needed to sup- 
ply the button industry. Makers of 
sheet plastics place the probable 
usage of this product at more than 
200 million pounds this year, mainly 
for shower curtains, handbags, shoes, 
packaging and upholstery. 

Plastics production is just one di- 
vision of the chemical industry, but 
its growth prospects point to it as 
moving rapidly toward a top place 


as a source of. both revenues and 
profits.- And while credit for the de- 
velopment of plastics and many of 
their applications must go to the 
chemical industry itself, which manu- 
factures the raw materials, the de- 
mand for the basic materials sky- 
rocketed because American manufac- 
turers, in practically every industry, 
were quick to grasp the practical uses 
to which plastics could be put, and 
were energetic in their promotion of 
public acceptance of plastics prod- 
ucts. 


Fertilizers Face Sustained High Demand 


Foreign demand upon our farmers is abnormal but 


experience in the emergency suggests that plant 


foods production will continue far above prewar 


ee ot fertilizers this year is 
expected to total 18 million tons, 
reaching a new record of 20 million 
tons by 1950. This estimate, made 
by the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, is based on the assumption that 
demand will remain high, which ap- 
pears reasonable in the light of world 
food requirements. These totals 
compare with about 16 million tons 
in 1947, which continued an uptrend 
that more than doubled consumption 
of 7.5 million tons in 1938. 


Overcapacity Corrected 


An earlier record of 8.2 million 
tons in 1930 stood for a decade, dur- 
ing which a depression low of less 
than 4.4 million was touched in 1932. 
In this era, the combination of sharp- 
ly reduced volume with an excessive 
capacity that had been built up in 
earlier years resulted in a series of 
unprofitable periods during which fer- 
tilizer securities lost standing market- 
wise. ‘ 

Since then, old plant abandon- 
ments, growing cultivated acreage, 
greater use of fertilizer per acre and 
new markets not only corrected the 
overcapacity but have necessitated 
numerous new modern and efficient 
plants jn established and new areas. 

There will, of course, be cyclical 
variations in the plant food business 
in the future as in the past, but there 
is nothing to indicate volume will re- 
turn to immediately prewar or espe- 
6 


cially.to depression levels. The vig- 
orous campaigns of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and its experi- 
mental stations, and of state, county 
and local governmental agencies, 
added to those of agricultural col- 
leges, farm groups, implement mak- 
ers and the food plant industry itself 
add an enormous combined influence 
to the successful experiences of the 
farmer himself. 

An important factor both in the 
growing size and improving stability 
of demand has been a remarkable in- 
crease in diversity of crop and terri- 
torial markets. That cotton planta- 
tions have yielded first place among 


fertilizer users to corn growers has, 


not been a result of reduced consump- 
tion by the former but rather of pro- 
portionately greater increases in con- 
sumption by the latter and others, 
including producers of crops formerly 
employing little or no plant food. 
The cotton and tobacco producing 
South is still the largest consuming 
area and Maine potato raisers con- 
tinue important consumers, but the 
more impressive recent growth, some 
almost from “scratch,” has been in 
the corn and wheat belts of the cen- 
tral states, the sugar beet areas in 
the West, the citrus fruit groves of 
California, Texas and Florida and 
the truck gardens, orchards and ani- 
mal pastures of the entire country. 
Two points bearing on the position 
and prospects of the industry are: of 





particular interest in this era of high 
prices. One is that mounting farm 
labor costs accentuate the advantage 
of increasing yields per employe. 
The other is that the food plant in- 
dustry has restrained its prices rela- 
tively well while at the same time 
improving its products. The weekly 
wholesale commodity price index of 
the N. F. A. shows mixed fertilizers 
recently at 143 vs. 133.7 a year be- 
fore, slightly less of an increase than 
fertilizer materials (phosphates, nitro- 
gen and potash) to 137.6 from 125.6. 
While farm products are just under 
a year before, at 250.1 vs. 251.4, the 
fact remains that they represent a 
150 per cent increase over the 1935-39 
base as against mixed fertilizers’ 43 
per cent net increase. 


Consumption Pattern 


The farmer’s need for increased 
productive efficiency is the greater 
when output is reduced and his best 
policy then might be to cut acreage 
rather than ferulizer. But the fact re- 


‘mains that fertilizer consumption var- 


ies with farm cash income. Last year, 
farm income soared to $30.5 billion, 
or to more than 3% times the 1935-39 
average of just under $8.5 billion. In 
January it was at an annual rate of 
over $35 billion, but in February 
price dips cut it back to a $30 billion 
annual rate. 

The major companies operating in 
this industry end their fiscal years on 
June 30. Nothing short of excessive 
accounting reserves would appear 
likely to operate against satisfactory 
year-to-year comparisons if not new 
all-time records in both sales and 
earnings in the 1948 fiscal year. 
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Ewing Galloway Chemical Researcher 


ontrol of diseases is planned in 

laboratories built by industry as 
well as in medical schools and _ pri- 
vately-endowed institutions. Com- 
paratively little work of this kind was 
done on a purely commercial basis a 
half century or more ago. Today, 
however, leading makers of drugs, 
biologicals and pharmaceuticals have 
so broadened their range of experi- 
mental work as to devote more time 
and money to it than to the actual 
output of bottled powders, liquids and 
pills. 


Disease Weapons 


Beneficial results of combined ef- 
forts may be seen in the elimination 
of pneumonia and influenza as the 
leading cause of death 50 years ago. 
Pneumonia formerly was fatal in one 
out of four cases but due to modern 
sulfa and penicillin therapy, less than 
10 per cent of those contracting the 
disease now succumb. Bracketed with 
influenza, pneumonia has slipped to 
fifth place on the list of killers. 
Tuberculosis, meantime, has dropped 
from second to seventh place, one 
notch below accidents. With more 
widespread use of the new wonder 
drug streptomycin, which checks the 
spread of the disease while healing is 
in progress, the rate should decline 
still further. Diphtheria, the only 
other infectious disease among the ten 
leading causes of death in 1900, has 
now disappeared from the list, being 
replaced by motor vehicle accidents. 


‘As for infantile paralysis, the death 


rate from this dread disease has been 
cut to 5 per cent from 25 per cent in 
1916, and recent discoveries give 
grounds for strong hope that a new 
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preventative vaccine may soon become 


Companies—Miracle Makers 


New medicines adding years to lifespan 


as manufacturers’ products work curative 





of effective use. 

Infant mortality rates have declined 
to the amazing low point of 35 deaths 
of children under one year of age per 
1,000 live births; in 1936 the figure 
was 57.1. Partly as a result of these 
advances, a baby born today has a 
life expectancy of more than 65 years 
against 41 a century ago. But because 
people live longer today the older age 
group has become greater in numbers 
which means that more ‘people are 
susceptible to heart disease, cancer 
and cerebral hemorrhage-—the three 
leading causes of death—while dia- 
betes, hypertension and hardening of 
the arteries are also on the increase 

And so médical science continues 
to find much to do. For certain com 
mon diseases, new and _ improved 
medicines are found, and more effec- 
tive palliatives are developed for such 
elusive ailments as cancer and hay- 
fever. Recruiting more and more 
skilled technicians from the colleges 
and medical schools, the industrial 
laboratory digs deeply into the new 
science of chemotherapy (curative 
chemical compounds such as the sulfa 
drugs) and develops the antibiotics 
penicillin and streptomycin. With- 
out relaxing its fight against micro- 
bial and parasitic diseases, industrial 
research branches out into geriatrics, 
the science dealing with medical care 
of older people. Millions of dollars 
are tossed into bubbling test-tubes 
and crucibles in an industry grown 
highly competitive, and which re- 
cently has replaced Europe as the 
leading supplier of drugs and medici- 
nals to Latin America. 

For the specialty houses it is a 
highly profitable industry which en- 
joyed record sales last year. The 
Big Three in the packaged drugs field 
are Parke, Davis & Company, with 
sales of $74.2 million and net of $10.4 
million in 1947; Abbott Laboratories, 
which had sales of $59.6 million and 
$10.2 million net after $700,000 pro- 
vision for contingencies ; and Eli Lilly 
& Company, one of the oldest houses 
in the field but privately owned. A 


miracles and create new revenues for industry 


highly favorable report was returned 
by Merck & Company, which is pri- 
marily a manufacturer for the phar- 
maceutical industry although produc- 
ing packaged medicines of its own. 
Merck is the original and the only 
volume producer today of strepto- 
mycin, the anti-infection agent used 
to combat tuberculosis, influenzal 
meningitis, endocarditis, tularemia, 
and infections of the urinary tract. A 
pioneer also in vitamin research, 
Merck recently isolated a new vita- 
min, B-12, although none will be 
available for some time except for ex- 
perimental work. Net sales last year 
rose to $68.3 million from $61.6, mil- 
lion in 1946; net income, after a 
$125,000 contingency reserve, was 
$6.3 million vs. $6.0 million in the 
previous year. 


Some Leaders 


The leader in insulin, E. Rk. Squibb 
& Sons does a large business in phar- 
maceuticals and biologicals although 
production of miscellaneous _ toilet 
items, and perfumes by its Lentheric 
subsidiary, helped raise fiscal 1947 
sales to the record total of $68.2 mil- 
lion vs. $59.8 in fiscal 1946. Sharp 
& Dohme, a general pharmaceutical 
house, reported $3.3 million net on 
sales of $30.3 million, also an im- 
provement over 1946. One of the 
most important units in the industry 
is Lederle Laboratories, a division of 
the American Cyanamid Company 
Prominent as a research organization, 
Lederle also is the largest manufac- 
turer of biologicals but does an even 
greater volume in pharmaceuticals 
such as folic acid and its compounds 
used to combat anemias), penicillin, 
liver extract, allergenic extracts for 
hay fever and kindred ailments, and 
the newer sulfa drugs such as sulfa- 
guanidine, sulfa-diazine, sulfa-mera- 
zine, and sulfa-methazine for general 
veterinary use. Exclusive with Led- 
erle is the new cancer drug Terop- 
terin, which appears to retard tem- 
porarily the growth of certain types 
of cancer in some individuals. 

Please turn to page 26 












News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Armco Steel B 
An above-average business cycle 
equity fully sharing in current trade 
activity; recent price 29. (Qu. divs. 
at $2 an. rate; also paid 20% stk. 
div. in Feb., 1948.) The former 
American Rolling Mill boosted net 
sales $79.7 million (34.4 per cent) 
in 1947 vs. 1946 and carried $13.7 
million (17.2 per cent) of the gain 
thiough to operating income. This 
lifted common net to $6.20 from 
$4.47 per share, adjusted for the sub- 
sequent 20 per cent stock dividend. 
Stockholders approved authorization 
of 3.5 million additional shares 
which, says President Hook, will 
place the company in a position to 
secure additional equity capital when- 
ever needed. (Also FW, Feb. 11.) 


Borg-Warner Be 

Growth possibilities in broadening 
diversification warrant retention at 
51. After irregular 1947 dividends 
totaling $2.05 per share, directors 
have this year placed the stock on a 
regular $3 annual basis and ordered a 
$1 special payment in January. Sales 
and earnings more than doubled in 
1947 over 1946, the former at $285 
million vs. $139 million and the latter 
at $8.28 (despite a $1.93 inventory 
reserve) vs. $3.66 per share. Besides 
auto, agricultural implement and air- 
craft parts, Norge appliances, heating, 
air conditioning and other established 
lines, interesting new products in- 
clude an automatic transmission, a 
home equipment combination unit, an 
electric water heater, an industrial 
hydraulic pump, a portable water 
cooler and an over-running industrial 
clutch. (Also FW, June 4.) 


Columbia Broadcasting B+ 

Although responsive to advertis- 
ing variations, stock has strong tele- 
vision potentialities; quoted about 
27. (Paid 50c each in Mar., June 
& Sept., OO¢ in Dec., 1947 total 
$2.10; paid 50¢ in Mar., 1948.) Nine 
more television affiliates recently 
8 


brought company’s network to 
twelve with the industry’s first actual 
coast-to-coast dimensions. Last 
year’s first-half contract cancellations 
were offset in the closing six months, 
with gross at $101 million for 53 
weeks against $92 million for 52 
weeks in 1946. A December half net 
of $1.75 vs. $1.51 permitted a slight 
improvement in final earnings to 
$3.45 from’ $3.37 per share. Cash 
and U. S. Governments alone total 
$10.9 million vs. $9.6 million current 
liabilities. (Also FW, Sept. 17.) 


Ford Motor of Canada C+ 

Representing Ford’s Dominion 
licensee, stock appears fairly priced 
at 21 on the N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
Company has supplemented quar- 
terly cash dividends at a $1 (Cana- 
dian) annual rate with 25-cent extras 
each in December and February, all 
subject to the 15 per cent non-resi- 
dent dividend tax. This enterprise 
has exclusive rights to manufacture 
and sell Ford, Monarch, Mercury 
and Lincoln automobiles and Ford 
and Mercury trucks, as well as to 
distribute Ford and Ford-Ferguson 
tractors and Ferguson implements 
throughout the British Empire ex- 
cepting the British Isles. Opera- 
tions were profitable in all years 
between the early depression and the 
1946 reconversion, and 1947 net 
broke all records at $3.61 (Cana- 
dian) per share. 


Illinois Central Cc 

Speculative at 33 but common 
dividends appear no longer remote. 
(Non-cum. pfd. to pay $3 May 15, 
first since 1931.) In the decade 
1938-47, retained earnings increased 
equities about $86 per share and 
long-term debt was reduced $138 
million (3714 per cent) while work- 
ing capital rose to $39.3 million from 
$7.4 million. Common _ earnings 
equaled $10.25 per share in 1947 vs. 
$4.67 in 1946, and $72 million cash 
items alone now exceed $69 million 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


total current liabilities. Another 
$13.6 million reduction so far this 
year leaves maturities within five 
yéars at about $100 million. Re- 
financing after further retirements 
should afford no great difficulties 
and common dividends would appear 
to be justified this year. (Also FW, 
Dec. 10.) 


Louisville Gas & Electric “A” X 
Price of 22 appears under liquidat- 
ing value, meanwhile yielding 6.8%. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at $1.50 an. rate.) 
Company’s second amended liquida- 
tion plan, which has SEC and 
awaits Court approval, provides for 
the “A” stock to receive 1-1/14 of a 
share and the “B” 93/100 of a share 
of the operating Kentucky company. 
The latter earned last year $2.25 vs. 
$1.95 per share in 1946 which, ad- 
justed for the exchange, would mean 
an equity of $2.41 vs. $2.09 per share 
on the present “A” stock. There 
has been no change in the $1.50 reg- 
ular dividend rate although only 
$1.12%4 was actually paid in 1947, 
due to a change in payment dates. 
The Delaware company is a Stand- 
ard Gas intermediate holding entity, 
the Kentucky an electric and gas 
‘utility operating around Louisville. 


Macy, R. H. . B+ 

At 35 vs. 65 high in 1946, the de- 
partment store leader perhaps ex- 
aggerates earnings contraction, (Reg. 
qu. divs. incr. from $1.60 to $2 an. 
rate in Oct., when 50¢ extra was 
paid.) In 12 months ended January 
31, sales gained $26.2 million (9.4 


per cent) over the 1946-47 period. 


Company proposes a changeover to 
the “last-in first-out” inventory val- 
uation, pending which the complete 
interim statement has been deferred. 
However, before such adjustments, 


the twelve month net approximated :' 


$5 vs. $5.94 per share. Company 
has a number of important expansion 
projects, one recently announced be- 
ing a $7 million program at the Tay- 
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lor store in Kansas City to more 
than double the merchandising floor 
area to 400,000 square feet, or about 
10% acres. 


Midland Steel Products C+ 

Quoted around 42, stock has an 
above-average record among cycli- 
cal auto parts equities. (Paid 50¢ 
each in Apr., July & Oct., $2.50 m 
Dec., 1947 total $4; paid 50¢ in 
Apr., 1948.) In the past 13 years, 
earnings have ranged between $2.28 
(1942) and $11.21 (1947) per 
share, and dividends have been con- 
tinuous from 1936 to date. Last 
year’s jump in net from $2.90 per 
share in the 1946 reconversion re- 
flected a $15.6 million (46.8 per 
cent) advance in sales and a 15.8 
vs. 9.5 per cent gross profit margin. 
Midland makes principally frames 
and other auto parts, but also manu- 
factures a kerosene refrigerator unit 
for Sears and a patented gasoline 
pressure stove. Sales and earnings 
should be fairly well sustained this 


year. (Also FW, Oct. 8.) 
Pacific Gas & Electric B 
The West Coast utility. leader 


yields an attractive 6% at 33. (Reg. 
qu. divs. at $2 an. rate.) A $300 
million expansion by 1951 would add 
over one million horsepower (nearly 
50 per cent) to generating capacity 
(545,037 steam and 458,118 hydro), 
along with large additional electric 
and gas_ distribution facilities. 
Financing accomplished in 1947 in- 
cluded sale of 608,167 additional 
common shares to stockholders in 
June (1-for-10 at $25) to produce 
$15 million and sale of $75 million 
2% per cent mortgage bonds near 
par in October. Now another 
665,995 common shares have brought 
$16 million through similar rights. 
On average shares outstanding, 1947 
net equaled $2.57 vs. $2.72 per share 
in 1946, partly due to subnormal 
water supplies. (Also FW, Feb. 
18.) 


Pepsi-Cola B 

Sharp decline to 17 vs. 40% high 
in 1946 places stock on a more rea- 
sonable price-to-earnings basis. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at 70¢ an. rate plus 
25¢ Dec. extra.) Bad weather con- 
tributed to a 37.7 per cent drop in 
December quarter vs. year-before 
sales and a loss of 9 cents against 
a profit of 21 cents per share. Even 
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then, full-year sales were up 5.4 per 
cent to $44.8 million from $42.5 mil- 
lion and earnings set a record at 
$1.18 vs. $1.09 per share. Increased 
sugar supplies at reduced costs will 
help, and company’s bottlers are 
gradually returning to a 5 vs. 6 
cent price in an intensification of con- 
sumer resistance and trade competi- 
tion, but higher labor and material 


costs are handicaps. (Also FW, 
Sept. 17.) 7 
Richfield Oil C+ 


Fairly priced among the smaller 
integrated oils at 20. (Reg. qu. divs. 
at $1 an. rate plus extras of 50¢ in 
Dec. and 25¢ in Jan.) Under con- 
tract, company takes all crude oil 
produced by Union Pacific and sup- 
plies that carrier’s entire Pacific 
Coast fuel oil requirements. Rich- 
field itself produces and refines in 
California and markets principally 
there and in nearby states as well as 
abroad (about 5 per cent of ship- 
ments). Increased business at bet- 
ter prices lifted 1947 net to $2.96 
from $1.76 per share in 1946. With- 
out new financing, $16 million was 
added to gross property accounts last 
year yet, after working capital pro- 
vided $7.6 million, cash and U. S. 
Governments still closely approached 
total current liabilities. 


Ruberoid Company B 

Price of 60, close to 1946-48 high, 
reflects record earnings and good 
building prospects. (Divs. continuous 
60 yrs.; paid 50c¢ each in Mar. & 
June, 75c in Sept., $1 year-end in 
Dec., 1947 total $2.75; paid 50c in 
Mar., 1948.) Company has held price 
increases since Pearl Harbor below 
13 per cent, which compares with an 
86 per cent advance for construction 
materials in general. Nevertheless, 
record sales of $52.4 million in 1947 
against $39.2 million in 1946 and 
$25.8 million in 1941, preserved profit 
margins and lifted net to $10.88 from 
$6.73 and $3.93 per share, respec- 
tively. January-February sales in- 
creased 12 per cent and earnings 19 
per cent, and the improvement ap- 
parently held in March. Operations 
were profitable in all but one depres- 
sion year. (Also FW, Oct. 22.) 


Sunray Oil C+ 

Acquisitions have strengthened 
trade position and earning power ; re- 
cent price, 13. (Paid 25c¢ in June, 


25¢ & 5% stk. m Nov., 1947; reg. 
qu. divs. at 80¢ an. rate started Apr., 
1948.)  First-quarter net equaled 
78 vs. 38 cents per share a year ago, 
just matching the 1947 total. Com- 
pany acquired Superior Oil (Dela- 
ware) in 1943, Darby Petroleum in 
1944 and Transwestern Oil in 1946. 
Last year, it paid $5.1 million for a 
$14 million Government 100-octane 
gasoline products refinery in Okla- 
homa and joined five others in build- 
ing a $9 million natural gas plant 
and cycling unit in Texas. Company 
recently registered $15 million new 
“B” preferred shares, proceeds to 
be employed in further expansion. 


(Also FW, Nov. 28.) 


Union Pacific A 

At 179 shares are selling above 
7% times 1947 net. (Unbroken div. 
record since turn of century; paid 
$6 or better in 1905-47; paid $5.50 
in Jan., $2.50 in Apr., 1948.) Ex- 
tending the trend that carried 1947 
earnings to $23.40 from $13.60 per 
share in 1946, January-February net 
was $3.42 vs. $2.73 per share a year 
before. Last year’s showing partly 
reflected $48.6 million (13.5 per 
cent) more revenues, with mainten- 
ance ratio reduced to 29.8 from 32 
per cent and transportation ratio 
down to 35.8 from 38.8 per cent. 
One observer may exaggerate in re- 
ferring to Union Pacific as “a first 
class oil property with a profitable 
railroad adjunct” but 1947 oil income 
equaled $7.63 vs. $2.98 per share in 
1946. (Also FW, Feb. 18.) 


Zenith Radio C+ 

Stock reasonably appraises earn- 
ings at 25, but is speculative with 
returning competition. (Single Apr. 
divs. were $1 in 1947 and $1.50 in 
1948.) The 9 months ended Jan- 
uary 31 scored a sharp come-back in 
earnings to $4.30 from the deficit 
suffered in the 1946-47 reconversion 
period. President McDonald reports 
a continued record volume of busi- 
ness and plans for substantial in- 
vestments in fixed assets and in- 
ventories in connection with the 
commencement of television and 
phonevision production this fall. The 
latter permits home reception in con- 
junction with telephone lines. In 
addition to its radios, company man- 
ufactures hearing devices, Wuan- 
charger wind driven generators and 
small motors. (Also FW, Dec. 31.) 





Earnings and Dividend Records of Active Chemical Stocks 









































































The tabulation presented below is not a complete list of panies which manufacture from basic raw materials chemicals 

companies in this group. It includes, however, the more ac- that find their way into many industries for further process- 

tively traded “Big Board’? and N. Y. Curb issues of com- ing as well as into the hands of ultimate consumers. 
Common Stock: 1$32 1833 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


Abbott Laboratories 










Earnings (Dec. 31).. $1.03 $1.90 $3.10 $2.80 $1.11 $1.25 $1.22 $1.31 $1.45 $1.45 $1.38 $2.10 $1.72 $1.79 $5.79 $5.46 
EE ES a ee 1.13 1.00 1.18 1.50 1.85 1.05 0.85 1.03 1.08 1.08 0.95 1.00 1.10 1.10 2.8344 3.25 
Air Reduction = D. 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 0.91 1.27 1.66 2.10 2.79 2.86 1.47 1.98 2.38 2.62 2.50 2.41 2.13 3.04 1.66 2.08 
Dividends .....200¢ 1.00 £25 1.50 1.83 2.50 3.00, 1.50 1.50 1.75 bee 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 ide 1.00 Wi 
Allied Chem. & Dye , : 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 3.62 5.50 6.83 8.71 11.44 11.19 5.92 6.00 9.43 9.67 8.95 8.59 8.14 8.54 12.06 13.69 
Dividends ......+++- 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.50 6.00 9.50 8.00 8.00 7.00 6.00) 6.00 6.00 8.00 9.00 ch 
Amer. Agric. Chem. 
Earnings (June 30)..D1.29 D0.54 1.40 Z.12 1.57 2.95 Died eo 1.45 1;79 2.87 3.22 2.90 2.97 4.80 6.84 Oi 
Diordends ..c2ec200e Nil Nil 0.33 0.83 Ess 2.58 1.43 1.30 1.20 1.45 1.70 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.80 4.00 ? 
American Cyanamid ‘ aa 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 0.14 0.99 0.99 1.61 ee, 2.09 0.91 2.07 2.44 2.42 1.78 2:25 2.52 2.34 3.53 3.472 
Dividends .....-00. Na Nil 0.26 0.55 *1.00 “0.60 0.45 *0.60 *0.60 *0.60 *0.60 *0.60 *0.75 1.25 1.50 1.00 
American. Home Prods. . T 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 1.31 0.99 1.01 0.86 127 1.29 1.25 1.74 1.77 171 1.62 1.72 1.58 1.76 2.46 te ge) 
Dividends ......-..- 1.40 1.08 0.80 0.80 0.83 0.87 0.80 0.88 0.90 0.93 0.80 0.88 0.90 1.00 1.02 1.20 ; 
oz 
Celanese Corp. ga 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 0.38 1:32 0.50 0.80 9.90 0.88 0.10 1.47 1.35 1.29 1.37 1.13 1,35 1.13 2.36 3.83 twe 
Dividends ....+++02+ [iit. div. paid April 15 0.60 0.90 Nil *0.20 = =*0.50 0.80 0.80 0.80 *0.20 0.80 0.90 1.30 i 
Celumbian Carbon ; ht 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 0.59 0.72 1333 1.86 2.49 2.77 1.71 1.77 1.90 2.19 1.94 1.93 1.97 2.08 3.29 3.76 div 
DGAMERES 2... 00100 800% W.83 0.67 is 1.37 1.92 2:a7 1.33 £250. 0 ith34 EST 1.42 1,33 ts 1.45 1.60 2.00 
Commercial Solvents ix cal 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 9.51 0.88 0.891.002, 0.85 (06.0 D011, (0.610.910.9927, 1.10 0.96) 0077 2.17 3.44 
Dipuetas 33 kssekss 00 0.60 0.60 0.85 0.80 0.60 Nil Nil 0.25 0.55 0.60 0.60 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.50 trst 
Cont’l-Diamond Fibre : du 
Earnings (Dec. 31)..D1.40 D0.38 D0.22 0.37 1.30 0.60 D1.45 0.49 1,33 Lae 225 1.28 0.84 0.76 1.04 2.06 
PIRAGONES Skates Nil Nil Nil 1.05 2.00 1.25 Nil Nil 0.50 1.00 0.65 0.85 0.50 0.40 0.10 1.00 spe 
Daviron Chemical : 
Earnings (June 30)..D3.22 0.35 0.35 e0.72 b0.36 LS 0.17 D0.54 D0.26 1.27 2.40 i | 2.69 2.86 2.36 grat cal 
PPRERES Schwere es Vil Nil Nil Nil Nil 0.60 Nil Nil Ni 0.60 0.60 1.00 1.25 L295 1.00 1.00 lor 
Dow Chemical . ; 
Earnings (May 31).. 0.49 0.33 0.89 0.84 1.10 1.04 0.98 0.94 1.66 1.64 1.78 1.59 1.58 1.50 1.10 2.31 tiv 
LY TS: ee ee 0,33 0.33 0.42 0.50 0.54 0.84 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.88 mi 
cu Pont (E. L.) 7 cit 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 1.81 2.93 3.63 5.02 7.53 7.25 3.74 7.65 VAs 7.44 5.07 5.59 6.60 6.29 9.94 9.88 ha 
Digndends - « ¢0x0ies0's's 2.75 2.75 3.10 3.45 6.10 6.25 3.25 7.00 7.00 7.00 4.25 4.50 4.50 S25 7.00 8.00 
Freeport Sulphur th 
Be arnings (Dec. 31).. $2.75 $3.01 175 1.78 2.43 3.30 1.88 2.76 3.81 3.95 3.05 3.10 3.20 4.19 4.69 8 oy 
Dividends ....20000 2.00 2.00 2.00 1,00 1.00 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 ZA3 2.50 2.50 sa 
Gidden Company : to 
Earnings (Oct. 31).. 0.03 0.77 0.84 1.45 1.64 i353 0.15 0.85 0.78 1.54 0.85 0.99 1.01 1.07 2.97 7.00 
Dewudends ......06600% Nal 0.13 0.45 0.80 1.00 1.30 0.25 0.25 0.50 0.75 0.40 0.45 0.45 0.60 1.00 1.10 ch 
Hercules Powder fa: 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 0.06 0.70 0.99 1.06 1.58 1.49 0.97 1.82 2.01 242 1.91 1.97 1.63 1.68 3.03 4.75 
Dividends .........+ 0.50 0.56 O87 087 1.31 450 O75 1.42 “42 “150 ~“F2S “125° “Fes- 445 “Fe ae aly 
Heycien Chemical 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 0.12 0.27 0.30 0.32 0.35 0.39 0.20 0.75 0.79 0.90 0.58 0.66 Ls 1.04 1.81 2.01 
Dividends .......... 010 010 O11 015 0.22 0.25 0.15 0.20 0.30 0.300.380 0.3810.32 0-40 0.85 1.00 V 
Int’! Minerals & Chem. 
Earnings (June 30).. 03.55 14.04 D0.69 D0.99 D1.55 0.16 Do. 003 D1.32 D1.57 D0.68 2.98 3.60 Ke 2.76 3.92 4.35 
Deovtdends: . oc 6cc0ss Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nii Nil Nil Nil 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.60 
Mathiesen Chemical th 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 0.86 1.70 1.20 1.44 1.76 1.81 1.01 1.12 1.72 1.90 1.26 1.34 1.40 1.19 2.25 3.34 1¢ 
Deeidends ...0..2ss0 iv5 1.50 1.50 1.87% 1.50 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.50 iv 1.12% 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.62 = 
Mcnsante Chemical Yd 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 0.39 0.85 1.01 1.28 1.34 1.47 0.78 1.34 1.43 1.63 1.25 1.19 1.10 1.16 2.37 3.59 
Dividends .......... 0.21 0.39 0.39 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.67 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.08 2.00 OF 
Nopco Chemical Co. pe 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 1.12 1.00 0.59 1.76 Ke 2.44 2.23 3.89 3.81 4.03 2.41 2.20 2.34 2.29 4.61 2.94 
DIOULPRUS |. <0.00:0:0:5-0% 1.00 1.00 v0.80 0.60 2.80 2.10 0.90 1.85 1.35 1.95 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.10 *7.50 1.80 to 
Pennsylvania Salt — oz 
Earnings (June 30).. 0.48 0.43 101 119 1.71 2.36 1.38 173 2.30 2.20 189 1.87 1.94 192 1295 43.57 5° 
Dividends .......... 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.80 1.70 1.75 0.90 1.20 1.80 1.60 E35 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.60 1.80 Lic 
Tennessee Corp. 
Earnings (Dec. 31)..D0.89 D0.11 0.27. 0.22 02.41 1.09 0.46 0.41 1.36 1.60 1.36 1.72 1.32 1.36 1.89 3.05 mM 
Dividends ....c0000. Vil Nil Nil Nil 0.15 0.35 Nil Nil 0.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 in 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 2.33 2.93 181 1.94 2.57 3.02 181 2.04 2.38 2.35 229 2.07 2.51 260 3.97 5.64 
Dividends .......+4. 200 «2.25 2.00 2.00 2.50 89S 200 208 2.50 12.50 0.25 1 2.28).9 250 - 250 1988s ee ) 
Union Carbide & Carbon ‘ Pp 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 0.33 0.53 0.76 1.02 1.38 1.60 0.92 1.28 1.52 1.51 1.14 1.38 ae 1.36 2.04 2.66 tl 
Dividends ........++ 0.58 0.35 O40 0.52 O77 107 080 263 O77 -100 100,100 1.00.) 100. 1.00, 2.25 
United Carbon a 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 0.03 0.69 7 Zua0 ef 2.95 1.89 1.91 1.68 245 2.20 2.57 2.80 2.84 3.78 3.97 i 
ee Lf ae Nil 0.25 0.93 1.20 2.02 2.25 1.62 50 1.50 1.50 1.50 50 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.00 
U. S. Ind’ Chem. : P 
Earnings (Mar. 31).. 0.47 3.56 4.04 2.16 D0.20 D1.24 D1.08 1.06 "ee 2.14 5.30 3.06 4.46 4.49 3.67 7.19 
DIOONdS cic c<aseas Nil Nil Nil 1.50 1.25 Nil Nil Nal Nil ise 2.00 2.00 2.00 iéea a2§ 3.50 } 
U._S. Potasht it 
Earnings (Uae |b Pea ereegt 1.06 D0.09 0.23 0.67 1.28 1.24 1:25 1.45 158 1.35 1.75 1.79 1.49 2.56 2.79 : 
DURMPMES 6 c5 noo 5 wwe er Nil Nil Nil 0.50 1.00 0.75 1.00 ) Be bg E37 hizo ao7 1.42 1.25 136 1.60 ( 
Victer Chem. Works a 
Earnings (Dec. 31).. 1.13 1.09 1.19 £27. 1.31 1.01 1.05 1.59 1.57 1.59 1 Ae A 1.41 1.51 2.65 2.47 = 
Dividends ......-.... 0.50 0.50 05 172 25 1.12 0.90 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.60 1.75 t 
Va.-Carclina Chem. k 
Earnings (June 30)..D5.68 D5.06 D2.40 DO0.79 D2.44 DO.05 D1.80 D1.57 D1.36 D1.89 0.14 DO0.62 D0.93 D0.66 0.87 4.90 
Dividends .......006 Nil Nil Nal Nil Nil Nil Nil Nal Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil i 
Westvaco Chemical 
Earnings (Dec. 31). 0.53 0.72 1.03 1.09 0.92 0.97 1.01 1.94 1.96 1.95 1.66 1.73 1.27 1.20 1.41 4.04 ( 
PRRDORAS soos soc 0,43 0.20 °0.27 0.27 0.50 0.67 0.67 1.23 1.23 123 0.93 0.93 0.93 0.93 0.93 1.28 
<s ¢ 
Note: Earnings and dividends are adjusted for stock splits; dividends are on calendar year basis. *Also paid stock. Earnings are now on calendar t 
year basis. tShares traded over-the-counter. #Fiscal year changed from December 31 to March 31. §Before depletion. D-—Deficit. b—6 months to June 
30. e- Predecessor company earnings prior to 1936. { 
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New Vistas For ~ 


Petrochemicals 


War gave great impetus to petroleum-based 


chemicals, particularly synthetic rubber. 


Oil industry now big factor in this field. 


he oil industry has become such 

an important producer of or- 
ganic chemicals in recent years that 
two new names have been coined to 
fit this rapidly growing and highly 
diversified activity — “petrochemi- 
cals’ and “petrochemistry.” Scien- 
ttsts in the petroleum industry pro- 
duce or help make synthetic rubber, 
special soaps and detergents, medi- 
cants, skin creams and lotions, ny- 
lons, insecticides, sulphur deriva- 
tives and nitrogen compounds, in- 
cluding fertilizer. They continue 
hard at work, moreover, on new syn- 
thetic processes as applied to natural 
gas and coal from which they expect 
to obtain more liquid products and 
chemicals. From the modern and 
far-reaching oil company laboratories 
almost anything may come any day. 


Volume Significant 


The growing volume as well as 
the variety of work is significant. In 
1946, nearly 25 per cent of total or- 
ganic chemical production was based 
on petroleum and natural gas com- 
pared with less than 5 per cent prior 
to 1940. Of the liquefied petroleum 
gases—protane and butane—415 mil- 
lion gallons were used for chemical 
manufacture in 1947 vs. 152 million 
in 1944, 

Looming large on the list of 
petrochemicals is butadiene (syn- 
thetic rubber) of which more than 
a billion pounds were produced in 
1946 when petroleum accounted for 
practically the entire output. (Alco- 
hol is also used). Dutrex, a rubber 
ingredient developed by Shell Union 
Oil, serves as a plasticizer, extender 
and processing aid in rubber manu- 
facture. Shell also makes carbon 


black, a tire-making essential which 
is obtained from natural gas cracked 
(i.e, broken down molecularly) to 
carbon black and hydrogen, the lat- 
ter being used in ammonia produc- 
tion. 
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Known plant capacity for the use- 
ful petrochemical, ethylene, has risen 
to around one billion pounds, repre- 
senting another tremendous growth 
in recent years. From ethylene (pro- 
duced by cracking ethane and pro- 
pane gases) alcohols and a variety 
of plastics are made. The plastics 





Standard Oil (N. J.) 


Synthetic Rubber 


field is being immensely broadened 
through the alloying of the Buna-N 
type of synthetic rubber with some 
of the resin plastics, which will ap- 
pear as tough and resilient floor til- 
ing, coated paper which can be wiped 
clean like oilcloth, etc 

A long list of intermediates, so- 
called, are produced from various 
petroleum hydrocarbons. Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company recently an- 
nounced the availability in limited 
quantities of benzonitrile, a high-boil- 
ing (375 degrees F.) colorless liquid 
which may be used in the production 
of synthetic resins, pharmaceuticals, 
and dyestuffs. The product also may 
have important insecticidal proper- 
ties and may be useful likewise in 
the rubber industry as a softening 
agent for natural rubber as well as 
an intermediate in the development 
of new rubber chemicals. Meanwhile 
Socony-Vacuum is continuing to de- 


velop and produce many other new 
intermediates for use by the chemical 
industry. 

New petroleum derivatives already 
announced this year by Socony-Vac- 
uum include an aromatic oil emulsion 
for improving the quality and in- 
creasing the quantity of paper pulp 
in high grade paper making, a wax 
emulsion which speeds the produc- 
tion of decorative semi-vitreous 
ceramics such as dinnerware, and a 
relatively odorless solvent especially 
suitable for dry-cleaning of clothes. 

The insecticide DDT includes 
petroleum derivatives in its toxicants 
as do the soil fumigant D-D and 
the weed-killer 2,4-D. D-D (pat- 
ented by Shell Union Oil) was first 
employed in Hawaii by pineapple 
growers but now enjoys wide use in 
the U. S. on fruit and vegetable 
farms, reducing the hazard of micro- 
scopic parasites. A_ petroleum-de- 
rived spray used on fruit trees just 
before harvest, is helpful in retard-- 
ing fruit droppage while butylene, 
a petroleum refinery gas, stimulates 
the growth of fruit. The chemical 
weed-killer 2,4-D, which may be used 
without destroying grass or injuring 
crops, is an example of the blighting 
effect of vegetable hormones in strong 
concentration. 


Petrochemical Users 


Production of anti-freeze and of 
formaldehyde may be traced back t 
natural gas through various interme- 
diate steps. Through oxidation, 
elements in natural gas are segre- 
gated as carbon monoxide and hy- 
drogen. Subsequent hydrogenation 
of the carbon monoxide produces 
methanol from which the anti-freeze 
and formaldehyde, as well as other 
chemicals, are obtained. Estimated 
production of methanol in 1948 is 
700 million pounds against 510 mil- 
lion pounds two years ago. The 
plastics and resin industries’ also 
command huge supplies of petro- 
chemicals which are fundamental in 
the production of polystyrene, most 
of the vinyl resins and ethyl cellu- 
lose, while formaldehyde is used for 
the urea and melamine resins. Im- 


portant amounts of sulphur are de- 

rived from petroleum and _ natural 

gas and a variety of petrochemicals 

are recovered from the gases and 

liquids obtained in the cracking of 

high-sulphur petroleum fractions. 
Please turn to page 22 








forces and new 
processes constantly are 
being put to work by 
the chemical industry, 
which is moving rapidly through a 
phase that definitely is the most im- 
portant, and promising, in its history. 


Chemicals’ New 
Future 
Bright 


Products of the industry enter 
directly or indirectly into every 
branch of industry, either as raw 


materials or as processing agents, 
but its contribution to the national 
economy is by no means confined to 
production. [rom its research lab- 
oratories comes a steady stream of 
new products, new uses for existing 
‘products and improved processes de- 
signed to effect savings in costs as 
well as to better the quality and ser- 
viceability of the industry’s products. 

Particularly in the field of syn- 
thesis is the industry making rapid 
strides. Plastics, fibres, detergents 
and fuels of synthetic origin steadily 
lessen man’s dependence on natural 
substances. Metallurgical and elec- 
trical discoveries, nuclear physics, 
molecular rearrangement, studies in 
atomic fission, new catalysts which 
speed production in many industries, 
and even the application of sound 
waves to cut down production time. 
highlight the accelerated pace. 

America emerged from the war the 
world’s leader in chemical produc- 
tion, both as to volume and_tech- 
nique. As a result of the postwar 
cutdown of the German chemical in- 
dustry this country will supply the 
bulk of foreign requirements through 
the years of European recovery at 
least.’ The release, early this year, 
of 6,500 German patents for general 
industrial use will impart new im- 
petus to research as well as to domes- 
tic demand for products of our own 
chemical industry, particularly in the 
field of fuels—the gasification of coal, 
for instance. 

Some phases of recent chemical 
progress, with glimpses into its 
future, appear in this issue as a trib- 
ute to the ingenuity and creative 
genius responsible for the industry’s 
attainment of its present stature. 





Selected President Harry S. Tru- 
Right man is to be souieinaded 
Captain for appointing Paul G. 


Hoffman, President of 
Studebaker Corporation, as admin- 
istrator of the European Recovery 
Program. In making this important 
choice, the President — contrary to 
what he had done in making many 
other important decisions—put aside 
all purely political considerations. He 
could not have selected a better cap- 
tain to pilot this new organization. 

Mr. Hoffman is a dynamic execu- 
tive who possesses the quality of be- 
ing able to get things done expedi- 
tiously. In every respect he quali- 
fies as an administrator of the highest 
order. He demonstrated these quali- 
ties in business and again and again 
whenever he was called upon to serve 
the Government. 

It is important to the people of the 
entire world that this vital undertak- 
ing be in the hands of a tried and 
tested business executive who is en- 
tirely free from political entangle- 
ments, a leader who can keep the pro- 
gram from becoming a tool in the 
hands of bureaucrats. Possibly his 
principal problem will be in how to 
deal with the many sycophants who 
will try to get something for nothing, 
for the billions of dollars at his dis- 
posal make a. tempting bag of meal. 

Hoffman has taken over ERP ad- 
ministration at a considerable per- 
sonal financial sacrifice. The job by 
no means is a sinecure for himself 
or for those who will be his aides-de- 
camp. In carrying out this program 
many pitfalls will have to be faced, 
but knowing the character of the man 
responsible for its direction, we can 
feel assured that they will be met 
with courage and with the candor of 
one whose foremost concern is the 
best interest of the nation. 


“Should if 
We Need 


Page 


the present ‘cold 
war” with Russia were 
to break out into an 
armed conflict it would 
become necessary for this nation to 
reimpose economic controls upon 
many activities. But it is the sincere 
hope of each of us that another world 
tragedy can be avoided, making such 
a step unnecessary. It is toward the 
fulfillment of this end that we are 
now concentrating all of our efforts. 

The European Recovery Program 
and our plans for any military emer- 
gency are two steps in the direc- 
tion of avoiding another world-wide 
catastrophe. In line with our prep- 
arations, we should seriously con- 
sider the recommendations made by 
our most discerning statesman with- 
out portfolio, Bernard Baruch, at a 
recent Congressional hearing. 

Baruch urged that industrial and 
economic mobilization of the country 
be made an immediate possibility— 
effective upon proclamation by the 
President—and that all war profits 
be eliminated. He pointed to the 
desirability that sacrifices made neces- 
sary be shared mutually by every 
corporation and _ citizen, including 
citizens in their roles as laborers. 
This is sage advice. 

In the main, Baruch’s plan for a 
wartime economy does not vary 
from that which he advocated dur- 
ing World War II but which, un- 
fortunately for the well-being of the 
nation, went unheeded for the most 
part. While economic activities in 
general were under control, labor 
was an important ‘segment of the 
population that was permitted to 
profit without restraint. 

We should not allow ourselves to 
repeat those mistakes which experi- 
ence has taught us to recognize and 
for which we still are paying by an 
inflated economy — mistakes which 
had their roots in political expedi- 
ency. Politics for any purpose what- 
soever should be subordinated com- 
pletely to all other matters in the 
event that we are forced to defend 
with arms our way of life. 


Controls 
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Demand Rising 


For Light Metals 


Although magnesium has been lagging far 
behind aluminum, longer term trends favor 


greater use with expansion 


he common light metals, alumi- 

num and magnesium, have met 
entirely different fates since the war. 
Domestic output of aluminum has 
nearly tripled compared with peace- 
time 1940; production last year was 
exceeded only by the war years 
1943-44. This is because aluminum 
is used not only for pots and pans 
but for nearly 4,000 other products, 
including many that are mass-pro- 
duced. Use of magnesium, in con- 
trast, has sadly dwindled since the 
days of airplane manufacture on a 
gigantic wartime scale. Although 
this remarkably light and strong 
metal has been gaining new markets, 
fabricating costs have handicapped 
its peacetime growth since aluminum. 
can easily beat it on price. 


Single Producer 


Only one company now produces 
magnesium in the United States. 
This is Dow Chemical Company, 
which has concentrated this branch 
of its operations at Freeport, Texas, 
after dismantling its magnesium 
plant at Midland, Michigan, where 
many other products are made. Or- 
dinarily a sea-water product, the 
metal had been produced at Midland 
from mineral brine wells during the 
war. Doehler-Jarvis, Permanente 
Metals and the Magnesium Corpora- 
tion of America also were primary 
producers in wartime. During 1943, 
the industry turned out 173,267 tons 
of the white metal, most of which 
went into aircraft (some 96,000 
planes were produced in 1944). But 
in 1946, the first postwar year, do- 
mestic primary output fell to less 
than one-thirtieth of the wartime 
record. Probably the biggest mass- 
production item made of magnesium, 
following the war, was a pancake 
griddle which has the advantage of 
heating evenly —as hot around the 
edges as in the middle. 

Magnesium not only has had to 
play second fiddle to akuminum, 
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of Air Force 


which had a much earlier start, but 
is presently faced with the perennial 
problem of the disposal of surplus 
war stocks. A Dow Chemical official 
recently observed that the Govern- 
ment’s disposal plan actually threat- 
ens continued production at Free- 
port, where 11,000 tons a year is 
supposed to be the minimum. An- 
other setback to primary production 
has been the high rate of secondary 
recovery which has nearly equaled 
output of the virgin metal. This is 
practically double the recovery rate 
of aluminum. Dow Chemical feels 
that a goodly bulk of the metal, say 
12,000 to 15,000 tons a year, could 
be shipped to England and Germany 
under the European Recovery Plan 
without depriving this country of 
any vital material. 

This would be one handy outlet 
but the fact remains that despite 
studied promotion efforts, shipments 
of magnesium wrought products in 
1947 were 28 per cent below 1946 
shipments. Tonnage dropped off 
very rapidly from February (752 
tons) to September (247 tons) but 
made a small recovery toward the 
end of the year. For although mag- 
nesium appears to be just the thing 
for lawnmowers, wheelbarrows, ex- 
tension ladders, lawn chairs, portable 
boats or canoes and similar objects, 
the tendency today is not to ask for 
something which costs more but 
which may be had for slightly less, 
and this is where mass-produced 
aluminum fits in. While aluminum 
is slightly heavier than magnesium, 
it is still considerably lighter than 
steel, cast-iron or hardwood. Price 
per pound for virgin ingots, more- 
over, is 15 cents vs. 20% cents for 
magnesium. 


Promising Applications 


But magnesium also has applica- 
tion in Army equipment such as field 
laundries and tent poles, in sporting 
goods (golf clubs, skis, tennis rac- 





quets, bicycles, camping equipment), 
in sleeping cars (for bed frames es- 
pecially), and on buses and trucks 
for wheels, rear housings, transmis- 
sion cases, floor beams and complete 


bodies. It can be used effectively to 
lighten the weight of building eleva- 
tors, baby-carriages, shipping con- 
tainers, hand luggage, power tools 
and newspaper plates (instead of the 
usual 46- or 48-pound stereotype). 
All these applications have some 
promise, particularly wherever the 
superior lightness of magnesium can 
be shown to have an economic value 
over aluminum. To take up the 
slack, however, the magnesium in- 
dustry may as well look to a revival 
of aircraft manufacture as to the 
Marshall Plan. Magnesium is pres- 
ent in quantity (20,000 pounds) in 
the huge B-36 135-ton bomber. It 
is used for turrets, wing leading édge 
assemblies, carbureter air ducts and 
landing wheels, which require tires 
9’ 2” in diameter. Other varied uses 
in aircraft are for helicopter parts, 
auxiliary engines in powered gliders, 
and for experimental and model 
planes. With Air Force expansion 
emerging as an important factor, the 
longer term trend favors its greater 
use. 


Aluminum’s Growth 


The postwar condition of alumi- 
num has been much more prosper- 
ous. Sales of Aluminium, Ltd., for 
example, reached $153.4 million last 
year against $110.7 million in 1946 
and $114.0 million in 1945. Alumi- 
num Company of America also re- 
ported a_ substantial increase al- 
though Reynolds Metals, which con-. 
trols a smaller proportion of alumina 
production facilities, again experi- 
enced a slight decline in dollar sales. 
Aluminum’s peacetime growth is due 
to increasing use in transportation, 
agricultural equipment, the building 
industry and in automobiles where it 
has been displacing steel. Aluminum 
window frames are being turned out 
by the millions, and aluminum roof- 
ing and siding is popular on the 
farm. Increased output of agricul- 
tural equipment last year used up 
four times as much aluminum as in 
any previous year. And an average 
of 25 to 30 pounds of aluminum is 
going into most 1948 automobiles 


with a promise of greater use later 
on. 


Please turn to page 23 








Sales and Earnings Peaks 


Set by National Biscuit 


Improved sugar situation increased emphasis in 


1947 on higher priced products carrying best 


profit margins, but rise now is leveling off 


ales and net earnings of National 
iJ Biscuit Company reached new 
peaks in 1947, with sales up 19.9 per 
cent over 1946 to $263.9 million and 
net profits up 33.6 per cent to $22.9 
million. After payment of $1.7 mil- 
lion in dividends to preferred stock- 
holders net earnings per share of 
conunon stock were at the 
high of $3.36 per share. 

Despite company expectations that 
the uptrend in sales will continue, net 
results this year are unlikely to meas- 
ure up to 1947, although the first 
quarter compared more than favor- 
ably with the first three months of 
1947. Dollar sales were up 7 per 
cent and tonnage was 2 per cent 
higher. Because of rising costs and 
a less favorable inventory position, 
George Mitchell, vice president of 
National Biscuit, estimates 1948 net 
earnings per common share at be- 
tween $2.75 and $3. 


all-time 


Contributing Factors 


A number of factors contributed to 
the sales and earnings records set 
last year. Improved efficiency in 
manufacture and distribution, timely 
purchases of raw materials which 
were in greater stpply than in 1946 
principally accounted for the better 
showing. The increased availability 
of sugar, from which quota restric- 
tions were removed in July, resulted 
in substantial expansion of the pro- 
duction and sale of the higher priced 
sweet and iced varieties of National 
items, and the effect was emphasized 
by the higher prices which had been 
put into effect shortly before the turn 
in 1947, 

National’s expansion program was 
carried forward more slowly than 
had been scheduled last year because 
of material and labor shortages for 
building and delays in the delivery of 
equipment and vehicles. A total of 
$7.1 million was expended on new 
buildings, equipment and vehicles (no 
breakdown of the item has been re- 
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leased) and it is hoped to make 
greater progress this year toward 
completion of the program. Because 
of the lowered purchasing power of 
the dollar, funds provided for depre- 
ciation, being based on original costs, 
have proven inadequate to take care 
of necessary replacements, and a spe- 
cial reserve of $6 million was set up 
out of 1947 earnings. 

Normally, as sales expand a larger 
share of the sales dollar finds its way 
into net earnings because of the over- 
all economies possible with increased 
production and the thinner distribu 
tion of overhead and fixed charges. 
Competition, however, is keen in the 
baking industry and rising costs of 
commodities and labor have narrowed 
unit margins. Over the five-year 
period 1937-41, gross annual sales 
of National Biscuit averaged $104.2 
million, with average pre-tax net of 
$16.4 million, 15.7 cents of each sales 
dollar was saved for profit before 
taxes. In 1947, with net sales of $263.9 
million, pre-tax net of $38 million 
was equivalent only to 14.4 cents of 
each sales dollar. Despite the easing 
tax levies, which took 9.9 cents of each 
sales dollar in 1944, the tax bite is 
still higher than a decade ago. In 
1937 taxes took 2.6 cents of each Na- 





National Biscuit 


*Earned 
Per Divi- 

Year 7Sales Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $3.28 $3.00  9434—56 
1932. N.R. 244 280 467%—20% 
1936.. $96.8 1.73 2.00  3834—28% 
1937.. 101.9 1.62 1.60 3334—17 
1938 97.5 164 1.60 28 —15% 
1939. 98.1 1.62 1.60 28%—21% 
1940. 103.7 1.43 1.20 -244—16% 
1941 119.6 = 1.37 1.60 18%4—13% 
1942. 167.8 1.19 1.40 161%4—13 
1943.. 199.1 1.10 1.20 23 —153%4 
1944.. 205.3 1.16 1.20 2434—203% 
1945.. 205.0 1.39 1.20 344—23% 
1946.. 220.2 2.45 1.20 373%4—25% 
1947.. 263.9 3.36 a1.50 307%—263%4 

*On common stock. fIn millions; gross sales 
1929-43; net sales 1944-47. a—Also declared, 


October 27, special 40-cent dividend, paid January 
15, 1948. 





tional Biscuit sales dollar—in 1947 
taxes took 5.7 cents out of each dol- 
lar. Final net of $22.9 million in 
1947 was the equivalent of 8.7 cents 
of each sales dollar. In 1937 almost 
13 cents of each sales dollar was 
saved for net. 

In terms of dollars value, National 
Biscuit’s inventories are high—$43.1 
million at the end of 1947, against 
$34.5 million at the end of 1946 and 
the five-year prewar average of $10.2 
million. Inventories are carried on the 
basis of cost or market, whichever is 
lower, and are kept close to current 
needs. Future commitments, the com- 
pany stresses in its annual report, at 
no time affect the company’s financial 
position materially, and the inventory 
reserve of $5 million, which was not 
added to last year, is deemed more 


than sufficient to cover any even- 
tuality. 
New Problems 

The management is more con- 


cerned with the prospect of competi- 
tion becoming much more _ intense 
over the next several vears, and with 
the changes that have taken place in 
retail food distribution. The trend 
toward larger stores and self-service 
super markets has forced National to 
make radical changes in its own mer- 
chandising methods. A new market- 
ing division has been set up in the 
sales department to cope with the 
new problems confronting the selling 
organization. .The industry has 
traveled a long way since the cracker 
barrel era of the "90s, which saw the 
organization of National Biscuit. In- 
cidentally, this year National is ob- 
serving the 50th anniversary of its 
incorporation. 

Demand for baking products de- 
pends on the level of expendable na- 
tional income, and with every indi- 
cation that this will continue high, 
National Biscuit’s sales should reflect 
the company’s strong trade position 
and the high level of consumer ac- 
ceptance enjoyed by its branded prod- 
ucts. Notwithstanding steadily nar- 
rowing margins earnings give prom- 
ise of more than adequately support- 
ing common dividend requirements 
at the current rate of 40 cents quar- 
terly, which was supplemented in 
January with an extra of 40 cents, 
paid out of 1947 earnings. At the 
indicated regular annual rate of $1.60 
per share the common stock, at 27, 
offers a wield of 5.9 per cent. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Favorable market background warrants constructive invest- 


ment policy. Indiscriminate purchases should be avoided, 


and emphasis placed on income stocks of good quality 


Supported by a number of favorable news de- 
velopments, security prices pushed into new high 
recovery territory with average trading volume 
well above the subnormal levels witnessed in the 
earlier months of the year. The rail average, 
spurred by the announcement of an additional 
freight rate increase, reached the highest point 
since 1946. while the industrial average was 
within 5 points of its post-1946 peak. Although 
smashing defeat of the Communists in the Italian 
elections suggests that this development had been 
well anticipated, it nevertheless helped, along with 
the freight rate boost and the almost normal re- 
sumption of coal mining, to create a more cheerful 
market background. 


Not overlooking the serious effects of the coal 
strike in reducing operations in other industries, 
a pronounced change in investment psychology 
appears to have been taking place in recent weeks. 
Up until recently there was a general tendency 
to ignore the favorable level of earnings and 
dividend payments because of the feeling that 
these factors were unlikely to prevail for any con- 
siderable length of time. The fear of an early 
slump in business, the coal strike, demands for 
increased wages and the threat of war with Russia 
tended to dampen investment sentiment, although 
at no time in recent months has there been any 
pressure to liquidate stocks. 


Now, however, the investment background ap- 
pears to be more cheerful than at any time in 
the past year or so. While the tension abroad 
is still high, the fear of an early war has been 
fading, helped along by the results of the Italian 
elections. With.the ERP beginning to function 
and the proposed stepping up of expenditures for 
armaments it is becoming more generally realized 
that the demands upon our productive facilities 
will sustain industrial activity for several years 
at least. Despite the effects of the coal strike on 
the second quarter earnings of some companies, 


all indications suggest that aggregate corporate 


profits this year will compare quite favorably with 
the record 1947 results. 
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Highlighting the divergence between the cur- 
rent level of business activity and the stock mar- 
ket as compared with previous market peaks is 
the fact that the value of gross national product 
in the past two years has climbed approximately 
25 per cent while average market values in the 
same period have declined 20 per cent. It is quite 
apparent, therefore, that the market is in sound 
technical position and that only greater confidence 
in the outlook is needed to spark an upswing of 
substantial proportions. Given the element of 
confidence, it is illogical to expect that so many 
good quality stocks will continue to be available 
at absurdly low price-earnings ratios affording 
yields anywhere from 5 to 8 per cent on the basis 
of dividends widely covered by current earnings. 


Dividend increases have by no means kept 
pace with the rise in corporate profits. The per- 
centage of the latter paid out to stockholders has 
been much below that of prewar years. Some of 
the reasons for conservative dividend policies are 
to be found in the need for larger working capital. 
creation of unusual reserves for contingencies and 
a generally cautious attitude on the part of many 
corporate managements. This attitude is com- 
mendable in the face of the many uncertainties 
which have existed, but in many instances all 
normal requirements have been adequately pro- 
vided for and with the maintenance of favorable 
earnings trends, a further rise in total disburse- 
ments will very likely be witnessed. 


With yields on high grade bonds still around 
the 3 per cent level, the advantage is all on the 
side of the buyers of quality stocks, which in many 
instances yield twice as much with the prospect 
that current disbursements can be maintained and 
even increased. It is timely to point out, however. 
that the investor should continue to be highly 
selective despite the more promising investment 
outlook in general. At no time should discrimina- 
tion be tossed to the winds; the emphasis should 
still be placed on good quality issues affording 
liberal yields from well protected dividends. 


Written April 22, 1948; Ralph E. Bach. 
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Dividend Payments Up 


A comparison of reports on dividend payments 
compiled by the Commerce Department and by the 
New York Stock Exchange show some discrepancies 
since the Government agency referred to all: pay- 
ments by domestic corporations while the Exchange 
limited its survey to dividends on common stocks 
of listed firms, both foreign and domestic. The 
Exchange, moreover, tabulated dividends both de- 
clared and paid. 

Payments by manufacturers as a whole rose 19 
per cent during the 1948 first quarter compared 
with one year ago, the Commerce report showed. 
The best showing was made by agricultural and 
industrial machinery, which rose 37 per cent, while 
payments by the automobile and oil refinery groups 
climbed 30 per cent. Dividends paid by electrical 
machinery and equipment firms, iron and steel, tex- 
tiles and leather, and paper were around 20 per 
cent higher in the 1948 quarter. Mining corpora- 
tions showed the largest rise, however, lifting their 
payments 68 per cent. The Commerce report found 
that no major manufacturing industry showed a 
decline in amounts disbursed to stockholders. 

The Stock Exchange estimate for the over-all 
gain is about the same (19.5 per cent more de- 
clared or paid on common) but wide differences 
are indicated in respect to the individual groups 
which again are classified somewhat differently. 
Farm machinery dividends showed the largest gain, 
121.2 per cent, with building next, 59.4 per cent, 
followed by ship operating, 57.7 per cent. These 
are three industries which last year were just get- 
ting into the swing of commercial and civilian work. 
An estimated 47.8 per cent more was: paid out by 
the leather and shoe manufacturers in the first 
quarter this year. Petroleum companies paid 34.6 
per cent more, food 33.6 per cent, and automotive 
32.4 per cent. The other side of the picture shows 
payments by transportation services to be 46.4 per 
cent less compared with the 1947 quarter, ship- 
building 10.1 per cent less, and amusement com- 
panies minus 6.8 per cent. 


Steel Industry Profits 


Earnings of steel companies in the United States 
reached $450 million last year, only $4.6 million 
below the 1929 total, according to a tabulation by 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. Sales set a 
new peak at $7.1 billion, but profits per dollar of 
sales were not correspondingly impressive. In point 
of fact, the profit per sales dollar amounted only 
to 6.3 cents. This was less than the return in six of 
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the eight profitable years in the 1929-41 period. It 
was less than half the profit of 14.5 cents per sales 
dollar made in 1929—when sales totaled only $3.1 
billion. 

When account is taken of the depreciation of the 
dollar, the steel industry’s 1947 profits compare 
even more unfavorably with the earlier years. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics the value 
of the steel industry’s profit dollar, in terms of 
wholesale prices (1935-39 average equals 100), was 
53.1 cents in 1947 against 81.6 cents in 1929. On 
this basis the 1929 earnings reduce to $371 million; 
the 1947 earnings drop to $238.9 million. 

This aside, steel industry earnings in 1947 lagged 
the rest of American industry. According to De- 
partment of Commerce estimates, 1947 profits of 
all corporations in the United States amounted to 
$17.4 billion, almost four times the 1937 total of 
$4.7 billion and about double the 1929 boom year 
figure of $8.4 billion. Against this, the steel indus- 
try’s 1947 profits were 0.1 per cent under 1929, 
although 83.7 per cent greater than in 1937. 


Coal Strike Hits Auto Makers 


Shortages of steel and other materials, resulting 
from the walkout of coal miners, are expected to 
result in a cut of at least 200 thousand cars in the 
output of the automobile industry. Effects of the 
mine stoppage will be felt for some weeks, and the 
industry hardly expects to get back to normal be- 
fore July 1. The estimated cut of 200 thousand cars 
is the equivalent of two weeks output at the pre- 
strike pace. 

General Motors closed all of its automotivé foun- 
dries, machine and metal-stamping shops on April 
17 “for one week or more,” and announced it would 
be forced to close other departments because of 
the resultant slowdown on assembly lines. At the 
same time Chrysler announced the prospect of an 
early curtailment in its production. The General 
Motors’ action directly affected more than 200 thou- 
sand workers. The number likely to be thrown tem- 
porarily out of employment at Chrysler plants was 
not indicated. 

With public demand for automobiles showing no 
signs of let-up the industry earlier had looked for- 
ward to maintaining capacity operations over the 
greater part of the year, at least. Then John L. 
Lewis stepped into the picture. 


Paper Capacity Growing 


There are signs that paper production is rapidly 
overhauling demand. So far this year, volume has 
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consistently run ahead of 1947, and by the close 
of the year paper-making capacity is expected to 
reach about 23.5 million tons or 42 per cent above 
rated capacity in 1939. Present capacity is about 
one-third larger than in 1939, having already in- 
creased 13.3 per cent over last year. 

During the week ended April 10, the ratio of 
paper production to mill capacity rose to 102.4 per 
cent compared with a revised figure of 100.0 per 
cent for the preceding week and 100.7 per cent for 
the similar 1947 week. The American Paper & Pulp 
Association comments that this was the first week 
in some time that the operating rate was actually 
higher than last year, when production capacity 
was less. . 


Rubber Consumption Off 


Both rubber consumption and manufacturers’ 
shipments of tires for passenger automobiles, trucks 
and buses showed a substantial decline in February, 
although part of the drop was due to the shorter 
work month. Consumption of rubber, totaling 86,- 
085 long tons, was off 14.9 per cent from January’s 
101,177 long tons. Tire shipments were down 13.7 
per cent to 5.1 million units during February com- 
pared with 5.9 million units for the preceding 
month, the Rubber Manufacturers Association re- 
ports. These figures are in line with expectations 
since tire sales this year are expected to fall below 
the 1947 peak while operating results are due to 
make a less favorable showing. . 


Shoe Prices Lowered 


Fall prices for the better grades of women’s shoes 
have been cut from 50 cents to $2 a pair, retail 
basis, by three-fourths of the member manufac- 
turers of the Guild of Better Shoe Manufacturers. 
Consumer resistance forced the cutbacks. Unit sales 
of higher-priced shoes for women have been on the 
decline since last year, and about half the guild 
members have reduced operations in consequence 
of the slackening demand for their products. 

The cut in better grade shoe prices is not ex- 
pected immediately to-affect prives on medium and 





low priced shoes according to members of the shoe 
trade, though it is admitted that a price cut at any 
level eventually influences price ideas on other 
grades. The cut comes just as leather prices have 
been taking on new firmness. At the same time the 
United Shoe Workers, C.1.0., has submitted new 
wage demands to employers in the New York area. 


Corporate News 

Abbott Laboratories’ first quarter sales were 2.4 
per cent above the same period last year. 

Continental Oil stockholders meet May 11 to vote 
on merger with Texon Oil & Land and its sub- 
sidiaries. 

Gulf Oil is negotiating with Metropolitan Life 
Insurance for an $85 million loan; proceeds to pay 
off approximately $84 million bank loan. 

Hudson Motor’s subsidiary has started produc- 
tion of steel sheets for the parent company’s use. 

Allied Stores, through its subsidiary, has ac- 
quired Metzler-Wright Company. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis-Wheeling & 
Lake Erie merger has not been dropped; action 
still hinges on Nickel Plate’s merger meeting next 
month. 

Imperial Oil stockholders meet April 30 to au- 
thorize sale of company’s holdings of International 
Petroleum. 

MacAndrews & Forbes earned 86 cents per share 
in the first quarter vs. 87 cents per share in the 
same period last year. 

General Public Utilities has received SEC ap- 
proval to borrow $8 million from commercial 
banks; to increase its investments in subsidiary 
companies. ' 

Falstaff Brewing is exploring merger possibilities 
with Columbia Brewing Company; latter had $7.3 
million sales last year. 

Carrier Corp. has formed a new subsidiary with 
headquarters in Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa. 

Canadian Pacific plans to resume passenger and 
cargo steamship service to Australia later in the 
year. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Democrats see Republicans eventually adopting 


economic controls—Airplane makers to need more 


than cash—End of tight money believed at hand 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Politics be- 
ing what it is, Democratic Congress- 
men think that in two or three years 
the indignant speeches against bu- 
reaucracy and _ control-for-control’s 
sake will be sounded by themselves. 
[t is they who will be filling the Rec- 
ord with letters from hamstrung con- 
stituents and resolutions by local 
chambers of commerce. As members 
of the opposition, their declamations 
will open: “This is the Administra- 
tion that promised free markets.” 

The theory that the Republican 
Administration will restore curbs of 
all kinds has won over almost every- 
body but the Republican leaders. 
The argument is based on the prob- 
able course of future budgets, particu- 
larly for defense. Administration 
calculators can quickly show that the 
$3 billion that Truman requested for 
additional defense will have multi- 
plied by 1951 to almost $20 billion. 
The detail consists of adding together 
new yearly capital requirements, con- 


tract authority’ maturing in three 
years and accumulating costs of 
maintenance. 


Moreover, when military appro- 
priations go up, each Branch manages 
to find its own friends in Congress. 

Given this course, the argument 
goes on, initial controls would at least 
be needed to carry out the budget 
itself. Allocations, priorities, etc., 
would be part of the method of buy- 
ing. Then a way would have to be 
found to temper demands for higher 
wages, which presumably would be 
price-ceilings. The Administration 
would find itself entangled. The op- 
position, turning at the same angle as 
the party in power, would snipe. 


Airplane builders coming to 
Washington to fill in some detail. To 
create a 70-group force, they say, they 
might need some Government help 
beyond mere dollar payment for 
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goods received. Building of jet en- 
gines would have to be expedited in 
some way. Power for aluminum 
plants might have to be pressed by 
the Government. Laws or regulations 
might be needed to smash a few other 
bottlenecks. 


The period of tight money, Re- 
serve Board experts say, has ended. 
Gold will be coming into the United 
States as at present. The Govern- 
ment, during the last nine months of 
the calendar year, will sustain a cash 
deficit of $3 billion and, if defense 
expenditures are increased, even 
more. This will be financed by pay- 
ing out the cash that was collected 
through the first quarter. Paying out 
the money on deposit in the Reserve 
Banks will expand member bank 
reserves. 

Moreover, Board experts say, the 
Reserve Banks too will probably have 
to increase their earnings assets. 
Companies are still financing expan- 
sion in part by selling governments, 
and the Reserve Banks may be elected 
to take the bonds off their hands. 
This creates still more reserves. As 
to the last point, incidentally, the 
Board feels obligated only to support 
the long 2%s at par. 

The Board’s new remedy of allow- 
ing higher cash reserve require- 
ments was thoroughly criticized last 
fall and winter by Eccles himself. If 
the banks had to keep more cash 
against their deposits, he then point- 
ed out, they would sell Governmnts, 
with the Reserve Banks doing the 
buying. His old argument against 
this devices becomes more powerful 
on his own guess that Government 
deficits are back: there is a stronger 
argument for supporting U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds. 


An evident weakness, letters to 
Congressmen and officials bring out, 





in “containing” Russia, is that people 
get impatient. Impatience might grow 


as the pinch tightens. A Represen- 
tative from the kind of district in 
which you know your constituents, 
who, he adds, are peacable people, 
gets several letters a day urging that 
an A-bomb be dropped. Other Con- 
gressmen and officials get letters of 
the same kind. 


The first Economic Cooperative 
Administration stories in the daily pa- 
pers featured, almost in isolation, 
some food shipments to Italy. It 
was as though Hoffman had watched 
pre-election developments on _ the 
cast returns. This picture was not 
taken at press conferences or in con- 
versation with officials. The first 
work is drearily technical and, while 
suitable perhaps for Sunday stories. 
isn’t spot news. 

Current shipments will consist ex- 
clusively of food for several weeks. 
Much of the cargo, particularly 
wheat, had been bought by CCC un- 
der relief programs and ECA is 
merely picking up the checks. The 
main work now is staffing. When top 
officials, e.g., the general counsel’s of- 
fice, have been selected, the job will 
consist of writing regulations, making 
agreements with other agencies, and 
so on. 

ECA will certainly watch prices at 
which industrial products are bought. 
To do so, it will use Commerce pow- 
er to license exports—which is one 
among dozens of things to be nego- 
tiated at Commerce. Although ECA 
may veto Commerce export licenses, 
some way will be found to avoid 
forcing every exporter to check for- 
eign purchase orders with both agen- 
cies. There are the things ECA now 
deals with. They can’t be dramatized. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
19 





New-Business Hrevities 





Plastics ... 

Here’s a newcomer product that 
offers an inexpensive way to protect 
your eyes from light fatigue while 
viewing television—called the Video 
Neutral Density Light Filter, it is a 
highly-polished amber Celanese Lu- 
marith transparent filter which fits 
over the television screen and is sim- 
ply hooked with a cord adjustable to 
any shape of set... . B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company’s Geon polyvinyl 
chloride resins form the basis of a 
new innersole binding tape introduced 
by O'Sullivan Rubber Corporation— 
called Sulvyne tape, this product is 
said to be difficult to distinguish from 
high grade calf and is a suitable bind- 
ing for all types of innersoles. 
Something that will be heartily wel- 
comed by typists is the non-curl car- 
bon paper recently introduced by the 


Neidich Process Division of Under- 
wood Corporation — the plastic back 
coating, made from Union Carbide & 
Carbon’s Vinylite, improves the 
mcisture resisting quality of this car- 
bon and adds to the strength of the 
tissue. . . . Rohm & Haas Company 
has brought out an acrylic plastic 
sheet that measures 100 by 120 inches 
—this extra-large transparent sheet 
affords large-dimension applications 
in aircraft installations thus far re- 
stricted to other materials. . . . The 
use of Anchor Plastics’ polyethylene 
marking tape to replace chalk and 
other conventional marking tapes 
for tennis courts is meeting with 
enthusiastic response — permanently 
fastened on the court with copper 
nails, the extruded, tape is said to re- 
sist abrasion, weathering and water. 
.. . Girls who seek a way out of dig- 








Gnarled little runt, or gorgeous ruddy giant—what a 
vast difference there is in apples! The finest repre- 
sent high scientific care and attention to every factor 
leading to perfection. Especially, the correct 

and adequate use of modern fertilizers. Many of 
these are compounded with potash—often with Sun- 
shine State Potash, a product of New Mexico, 

and an outstanding soil nutrient that protects 

crops against the effects of plant diseases and 
drought, and provides greater soil fertility. 


But agriculture is not the sole user of potash. 
Potash serves industry, too. For potash is an 
essential factor in the manufacture of-glass, 
matches, soap, black powder, drugs, high-octane 


gasoline and various other chemicals. 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 
48/52% K20 
MANURE SALTS 
22/26% K20 

























UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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ging into the depths of their purses 
for bobby pins that are scattered into 
inaccessibility will find the answer in 
a small plastic bobby pin case recently 
introduced on the market—marketed 
by Smith Victory Corporation, this 
case is manufactured by the Hake 
Manufacturing Company from Mon- 
santo Chemical Company’s Lustron. 


Chemicals... 

Socony Vacuum Oil Company’s 
*PD942A” solvent is said to be rela- 
tively odorless and especially suited 
for dry-cleaning clothes—the solvent, 
which is soon to be christened with 
a trade name, also can be used in in- 
terior paints and in the formulation of 
creams, waxes and polishes. . . . Cen- 
tennial Flour Mills Company is in- 
troducing to feed dealers and farmers 
its new weed-killer called Stopweed 
—a booklet, “You Can’t Afford 
Weeds,” has been brought out by the 
company to acquaint users with this 
new product. ... Rust on the interior 
of fuel tanks, and its by-product, 
sludge, can be prevented by the use 
of Tank Saver, which neutralizes the 
acid in tanks—this cleaner is a prod- 
uct of Sudbury Laboratory. . . . Lo- 
wevco, Inc., is marketing a synthetic 
paint which is said to dry in 3 to 4 
hours to a hard, glossy finish that 
seals concrete surfaces from moisture 
—the paint is particularly suitable for 
the floors and walls of airport hang- 
ars and for marking runways and 
landing strips. . . . Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion soon will introduce an improved 
aerosol insecticide packaged in a light 
weight tin plate instead of a heavy 
steel container—retaining its former 
name of Gulfspray Aerosol Bomb, 
the dispenser is operated by a push- 
button release set on a concave head. 


Television ... 

Two attractive booklets have been 
distributed by the RCA Victor Di- 
vision of Radio Corporation of 
America to announce its latest equip- 
ment for television broadcasting stu- 
dios—one booklet describes the RCA 
“Television Broadcast Transmitter, 
Type TT-5A,” while the other bulle- 
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tin covers “Television Studio Cam- 
era Equipment, Type TK-10A,” just 
announced as available. . . . Radi- 
Opinion recently made its bow as a 
weekly newsletter for FM, AM and 
television radio-station executives— 
subtitled “The Independent Voice 
of Radio,” the publication is for 
all broadcasters irrespective of net- 
work affiliation, power or location. 

.. Another entrant into the televi- 
sion station equipment manufactur- 
ing field is Raytheon Manufacturing 
Company—both low power and high 
power television transmitters will be 
manufactured as well as other equip- 
ment. . . . Pioneer Television Com- 
pany has introduced a television re- 
ceiver for general home use that fea- 
tures a 15-inch tube and _ includes 
AM and FM—previously this com- 
pany specialized in custom-built sets 
for bars and clubs. ... In July, Tele- 
screen, the nation’s first television 
consumer magazine, will go from a 
quarterly to a monthly basis—pres- 
ent plans also will give the maga- 
zine a high pictorial content as well 
as a revised format. 


Odds and Ends... 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
engineers have announced a new con- 
trol system for elevators that will 
give button-pushers on all floors of 
a building the long-awaited even 
break—called Selectomatic, the de- 
vice assures uniform service to all 
floors, even during rush hours... . 
Although weighing less than three 
pounds, the special design of a light- 
weight anchor for small boats is said 
to give it the holding power of a 25- 
pound anchor—this anchor for boats 
up to 12 feet long is produced by 
Northill Company, Inc. . . . Persons 
with an eye on the prefabricated 
housing field should look over the 
“1948 Look House” announced by 
Adirondack Homes Corporation in 
cooperation with Look magazine— 
Gimbel’s has furnished the houses 
exhibited in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. . 
Something new for sportsmen and 
outdoor workers is the Sport-A- 
Pipe, a leather pipe holder which fits 
any belt and is available in brown, 
black and natural color cowhide—not 
only can the pipe be kept conveniently 
at hand by means of this holder, but 
it also helps to keep one’s suit pockets 
clean. 

—Howard L. Sherman 
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@ CSC announces plans to spend close to 
$2,000,000 for major expansion of its research 
facilities at Terre Haute, Indiana. The program, 
now under way, calls for more than doubling 
the size of the present research building. Also 
on the construction schedule are a large addi- 
tion to the pharmacological laboratory and an 
entirely ‘new pilot plant for microbiological 
investigations. 


These increased research facilities will enable 
Commercial Solvents to continue the expansion 
and diversification of its activities—to make 
familiar products better and new products 
possible. 





COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION + 17 EAST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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MODERN MEDICINE’S triumph over pain 
began a hundred and one years ago when 
William Morton discovered anesthesia. 
Today, the fight is carried on by men who 
never make the headlines ... but who, 
with test-tube, slide rule, and balance, 
continue the struggle to wipe out human 
misery. 

It’s men like these, too, in U.S.I. plants 
and laboratories who supply pharmaceu- 
tical houses with alcohol and many other 
familiar compounds for dozens of uses in 
hospitals and dispensaries. It’s these men, 
digging deeper into the unknown, who’ve 
come up with intermediates for the manu- 
facture of the miraculous sulfa drugs... 
soothing barbiturates . . . potent anti- 
malarials. It’s these men, cracking new 
frontiers, who provide low-cost methionine 
to combat hunger, poison, and burns... 
urethan to help vanquish leukemia, the 
dreaded cancer of the blood. 

Behind these pain-fighters is U.S.I.’s 
great organization ... and many special- 
ized talents... teamed up to provide better 
products, not only for medicine, but for 
every industry that makes your way of 
life the best way of life. 


STRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Ve 
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Continued from page I1 



































On April 12, 1948, a regular quarterly 
| dividend of 30c per share was declared 
| on the Common Stock of the National 
| Container Corporation payable June 
| 10, 1948 to stockholders of record 
| May 15, 1948. 

HARRY. GINSBERG, Treasurer 





















strictor drug (from allyl chloride) 




















Many are attractive investment values 
to yield up to 6%. Many are LEGAL where. 
for SAVINGS BANKS and TRUST 
FUNDS in New York and other States. 













Send for our selected list and prices. 





Established 1935 TRiangle 5-5055 
16 Court Street, Brooklyn, New York 
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Several new medical developments 
from petroleum proved their value in 
wartime. Army physicians hailed a 
high-potency anesthetic with many 
advantages over’ether. A vasocon- 


was used to stop bleeding and reduce 
blood pressure, and to relieve colds 
and other respiratory ills. Useful hyn- 
notics are also derived from petro- 
chemicals. It is hardly likely, how- 
ever, that medicine will provide a 
market for any large volume of 


B uy 4 ail a on d S % OW petroleum products compared with 


the immense tonnage utilized else- 


One of the most active companies 
in the field is Lion Oil, which last five cents ($1.75) per share on the 


———500 CYCLI-GRAPHS 


New Quarterly Edition $4 





New 128-page Folio con- 
tains 12'4-year coverage 
of Monthly Price Ranges, 
Earnings and Dividends, 
up to date through March 
31 on 500 leading listed 
stocks. 


If check sent with order 
we will include a FREE 
copy of latest 303 Secur- 
ity Charts Folio with 
weekly ranges for past 21 
months. 


Cecurities Research Ccrporation 
Dept. FW-428, 141 Milk Street 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 





























INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvester 
Company have declared quarterly divi- 
dend No. 119 of one dollar and seventy- 








7 ; . preferred stock payable June 1, 1948, 
Securit Adiustment Cor “4 wa derived between 40 and 45 a to stockholders of record at the close 


Operations. Lion recently purchased Gerard J. Eger, Secretary 
a Government chemical plant near E1 
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Dorado, Arkansas, which alone can 
supply 11 per cent of the country’s 
need for‘'ammonium nitrate fertilizer, 
nitrogen fertilizer solutions and kin- 
dred products. Two new products 
of the Atlantic Refining Company 
are Durafin, a wax used in coating 
paper milk containers, and an im- 
proved detergent sold under the trade 
name Ultrawet. Atlantic, like most 
other companies, is currently investi- 
cating the commercial possibilities 
of other new chemical processes in 
pilot plant operations. Throughout 
the entire country laboratory as well 
as plant space is being extended. 
Standard of New Jersey, for ex- 
ample, has modern laboratories at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and is com- 
pleting the first of a group of new 
buildings for the Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Company at Linden, N. J. 
Production of liquid fuels and chemi- 
cals from coal will be observed by 
sso scientists at a pilot plant now 
under construction near Pittsburgh. 
This is a joint operation of Standard 
and Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Company. 








Light Metals 





Concluded from page 13 








Little abatement in demand is indi- 
cated. Production of primary alumi- 
ium in January was up 2 per cent 
over December although capacity 
output was by no means reached be- 
cause of power limitations. Ship- 
ments and use again exceeded pro- 
duction with stocks of pig alumi- 
num declining to a new low. The 
effect of the tariff reduction on alum- 
inum was immediately apparent as 
impotts from Canada jumped from 
125 tons in December to 4,655 tons 
in January, or almost one-third as 
much as was received from that 
country throughout 1947. Any in- 
crease in civilian and military avia- 
tion, furthermore, is bound to help 
aluminum almost as much as mag- 
nesium. Aluminum is invaluable as 
an alloy with other metals, to which 
it lends lightness of weight combined 
with strength, and it also may be 
combined with plywood. While 
aluminum is being used at a yearly 
rate of four times pre-war 1939, this 
ratio could easily rise another notch 





or two by the close of next year. 
APRIL 28, 1948 






“The outward forms the inward man reveal” 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 





















































Why. fabrics get better all the time 


31 CHEMICALS helped make that shirt! 


And those chemicals— plus many others— bring you 
brand-new fabrics of finest quality. They create new color 
effects and radiant “combination” tones and patterns in 
modern clothing ... rugs ... draperies . . . blankets. These 
better fabrics are made possible by better materials. 


Chemically made fibers, for example, that challenge 
nature’s best in wear and appearance. Better chemicals, too, 
in wetting agents ...shrink-proofing treatments ...solvents 
for dyes .. . and other “musts” that are a part of modern 
textile manufacturing. 


Also in the picture are stainless steels for dyeing vats 
that are easy to clean and resistant to corrosive acids and 
alkalies. Plastics for bobbins, pins, levers, control handles 
and for many another tool part. And even such new and 
better materials as synthetic sapphire for the thousands of 
thread guides on huge textile machines. 


Producing these better materials and many others—for 
the use of science and industry and the benefit of mankind 
—is the work of the people of UNION CARBIDE. 


FREE: You are invited to send for the illustrated booklet, “Products 
and Processes,” which describes the ways in which industry uses 
UCC’S Alloys, Carbons; Chemicals, Gases and Plastics. 


Union CarRBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [fda NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








Products of Divisions and Units include 





LINDE OxyYGEN «+ Prest-O-LiTE ACETYLENE + BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLastics 
Pyrorax Gas « NATIONAL CARBONS « EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES « ACHESON ELECTRODES 
PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES « ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS 
Haynes STELLITE ALLoys « SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Summary of Annual Report—1947 


TO ALL SECURITY HOLDERS: 


Industrial production in 1947 was maintained at a high level and the volume of 
freight transported by the Company was greater than for any preceding peacetime 
year. Total earnings were $367,600,700, but expenses reached an all-time high at 
$358,341,319, leaving net earnings of $9,259,381. Comparison with 1946 follows: 


EARNINGS: 





Comparison 
1947 with 1946 


From transportation of freight, passengers, mail, ex- 


POE foo aks BB nda dann as cso eon es peda e sen a sOe meee $360,294,995 I 
From other sources—interest, dividends, rents, etc 7,305,705 I 


$367,600,700 I 


$55,310,279 
912,607 


$56,222,886 








EXPENSES: 


Payrolls, material, fuel, services and taxes 
Interest, rents and miscellaneous services 





$327,255,262 


I $52,381,502 
31,086,057 D 

I 

I 


857,068 
$51,524,434 
$4,698,452 





$358,341,319 
$ 9,259,381 








The return on the Company's net investment of $956,423,861 in property devoted 


to transportation service was only 3.04%, or about half of the 6% considered a fair 
return. 


Confronted by sharply higher wage and supply costs, and an inadequate return 
on investment in their properties, the railroads petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission during 1947 for increases in rates and fares. Two interim freight rate 
increases were granted, effective October 13, 1947 and January 5, 1948. It is esti- 
mated these interim increases will yield the Company 16% 


% additional freight 
revenue annually based on present traffic volume. The Commission still has before 


it for final decision the petitions for permanent relief. Passenger fares were in- 
creased June 1, 1947 from 2.2 cents to 2.5 cents per mile in coaches, and from 3.3 
cents to 3.5 cents per miles in Pullman cars. Increases in express rates and an 
interim increase in pay for handling railway mail were also authorized. 


The acquisition of 30 powerful steam locomotives, seven Diesel passenger loco- 
motives, 1940 steel box cars, 7365 steel hopper cars, 100 express cars and miscel- 
laneous passenger and work car units, at a cost of about $42,000,000, coupled with 
substantial improvements in line, track, terminals and structures at many points 
on the railroad, brought B & O’s transportation efficiency up to the highest point 
in its history. With the delivery of 5636 additional steel hopper cars, 60 Diesel 
road freight locomotives and 100 Diesel switchers, scheduled for 1948, it is believed 


the Company’s freight handling equipment should be adequate to meet traffic 
requirements. 


The Management acknowledges, with appreciation, the loyalty and efforts of - 


officers and employees, and the cooperation of stockholders, patrons and agencies 
of the Government throughout the year. 


R. B. White, President 











IMPROVE YOUR INVESTMENT RESULTS 


Mail us a list of your securities at once - USE THIS COUPON 
and let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the way to 
better investment results. Please indicate 
the original cost of each item, the year 


bought, and your objectives. 


Financial World Research Bureau: 
Please explain (without obligation to me) 
how Continuous Supervision will aid me. 


MY OBJECTIVE: 


You incur no obligation Safety [J Income (] Enhancement [ 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


ADDR 
86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. — 


April 28 
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Street News 





Financial district relishes 
Kaiser - Frazer testimony 


‘, pos the financial district 
gets little enjoyment out of 
life, but most people there have been 
deriving considerable just reading 
the daily testimony in the SEC’s 
public hearings on the Kaiser-Frazer 
underwriting fiasco. The spectacle 
of two pets of the New Deal adminis- 
tration locking horns in public would 
have been enjoyable enough in it- 
self. But to have the SEC sitting 
in between them added just so much 
spice. Coming from any of the 
“wicked seventeen” investment bank- 
ing houses that are soon to have their 
open tilt with the Department of 
Justice, the things that were said 
about the Eaton-Otis outfit would 
have carried little weight in the scale 
of public opinion. But coming from 
the House of Kaiser, some of the 
testimony has been of incalculable 
value. The experts in public rela- 
tions appraise it at many times the 
amount of money spent just before 
the war by the Investment Bankers 
Association when it carried out for 
a few years a militant program to 
convince the public that investment 
banking had a real economic func- 
tion. 


‘We should have saved our money 
and waited for the opposition’s foot 
to slip,” is the way one leading in- 
vestment man put it when the trend 
of the Kaiser-Frazer testimony be- 
came apparent. What he meant 
was that the man whose foot slipped 
was the one who was responsible in 
a large measure for adoption of the 
competitive bidding system. That 
system has reduced radically the*in- 
come tax worries of the thousands 
who specialize in distributing securi- 
ties. 

The N. A. S. D. is still to be heard 
from on the Kaiser-Frazer matter. All 
rulings of the N. A. S. D. can be vi- 
tiated by the SEC. Several impor- 
tant ones have been. A man who had 
much to do with setting up the N. 
A. S. D. as a policing body, but is 
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NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


and Chemical Products since 1888 














UAL DIVIDENDS PAID* 


2) 1929 $2.42 


An Unbroken Record of Dividend 
Payments since Abbott Laboratories 
Stock was first listed on the 


New York Stock Exchange. 


Abbott Laboratories 


Manufacturers of Fine Pharmaceutical, Biological 


1938 $1.70 
1937 $2.10 
1936 $2.07’ 
1935 $2.45’ 


1934 $2.50 
1933 $2.00 
1932 $2.12 
1931 $2.50 
1930 $2.00 


* On basis of total number of shares outstanding ot close of each year. 


1944 $2.20" 
1943 $2.00 
1942 $1.90 
1941 $2.15 
1940 $2.15 
1939 $2.05° 


Common stock, no par value: 1,869,907 shares outstanding 


NO BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 


1947 $3.25 
1946 $2.87° 
1945 $2.20 


1. 1935—334 % stock dividend 

2. 1936—3-for-1 stock split 

3. 1939—5% stock dividend and rights 
4. 1944—rights voted 

5. 1946—2-for-1 stock split and rights 


NO PREFERRED STOCK 











| now on the outside looking in, won- 


ders whether that organization can 
get to the root of the matter without 
asking SEC to explain what hap- 
pened on that memorable three-hour 
conversation in the SEC offices after 
the close of the market in which the 
new automobile manufacturing con- 
cern spent $2.5 millions to “stabilize” 
the market at 1314. And why, for 
the first time in Securities Act his- 
tory, the issuer was required to paste 
a sticker, printed in red ink, on the 
next day’s offering prospectus. 


No corporate income statement 
was ever awaited with greater gen- 
eral interest in Wall Street, and all 
the hundreds of Main Streets 
throughout the country for that mat- 
ter, than the report issued by Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph cover- 
ing the first quarter. (Incjdentally, 
it has become somewhat of a revela- 
tion to industrial corporations in gen- 
eral that an organization as large as 
Telephone is able to get its reports 
out fifteen days after the end of each 
quarter.) The Telephone report was 
signed by the new president, Leroy 


APRIL 28, 1948 


A. Wilson, wha, a week later stood 
on inspection as chairman of the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders. The 
report bore out the suggestion made 
previously in this column that the 
dividend would be covered. The 
figures were just three cents shy of 
the needed $2.25. The market re- 
sponded as to stock of A. T. & T. and 
its convertible debentures. The pro- 
fessionals agree that restoration of 
Telephone’s balance between gross 
and net will not make arbitraging be- 
tween stock and debentures easier or 
more difficult, but it will make the 
market livelier. 


Coming Dividend Meetings 


allowing are some of the impor- 

tant dividend meetings scheduled 
for the dates indicated. Meetings not 
infrequently are moved ‘up a day or 
more, or may be postponed. 


April 27: American Thread; Borden 
Co.; Canada Northern Power; Carpenter 
Steel; Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y.; 
Deere & Co.; Lane Bryant; National 
Gypsum; Norfolk & Western; Poor & 
Co.; Reading Co.; Standard Cap & Seal; 
Tampa Electric; United Engineering & 
Foundry; U. S. Steel; Vanadium Alloys 








PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Drvidioad N. lice 


Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.075 a share 





on the 4.3% Preferred Stock and 
$0.95 a share on the 3.8% Preferred 
Stock, have been declared, payable 


May 1, 1948 to stockholders of 
record at the close of bue=ess on 
April 9, 1948. 


Checks will be mailed 
C. WINNER, 


Tre=eurer 

















Steel; Northam Warren; Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift. 

April 28: American Tobacco; Arm- 
strong Cork; Chapman Valve Manufac- 
turing; Consolidated Laundries; Conti- 
nental Can; Fairbanks, Morse; Freeport 
Sulphur; Ingersoll-Rand; Inland Steel; 
New Jersey Zinc; Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock; Nova Scotia Light 
& Power; Signal Oil & Gas; Westing- 
house Electric. 

April 29: Bethlehem Steel; Hackensack 
Water; Tide Water Associated Oil; 
U. S. Playing Card. . 

April 30: Hazel Atlas Glass. 
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‘Tuts little fellow wasn’t born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth but his 
mother is a stockholder just the same. 


For she’s one of the thousands and 
thousands of mothers — young and 
old — among the 390,000 women 
who are stockholders of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. ‘They outnumber the men! 


They are women in all walks of life. 
The majority give their occupation 
as “housewife.” Many others are 
teachers, nurses, stenographers, 
clerks and sales people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Tens of thousands of girls and 
women who work for.the Telephone 
Companies either own A. T. & T. 
stock or are buying it out of wages. 


No other stock is so widely held by 
so many people all over America — 
and there are more stockholders now 
than ever before. The total exceeds 
723,000. 


So you can see that this is a business 
that is owned by the people. It was 
built by the savings of the many, 
rather than the wealth of the few. 
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Juvestors 


will find our booklet "Odd Lot Trading" 
a valuable guide to security investment. 
Write Department F, 


John Muir&@ 


Established 1898 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Members New York Curb 


39 BROADWAY : NEW YORK 6 
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FOR SALE 


Large rich Colorado Gold Mining 
Property (placer). Will sell for 
5% of Engineer’s report or will 
lease to responsible financial 
persons willing to put a large 
dredge for 20% royalty. Blue 
prints can be furnished. 


5 ale, Of 
P. O. Box 1855 


SPRINKLE 





Durham, N. C. 











Drug Companies 





Concluded from page 7 








A few other trade-marked ethical 
drugs may be singled out for mention 
from the scores developed each year. 
Abbott Laboratories has its Theny- 
lene for hay fever relief; Aminosoi 
for intravenous feeding; Methadon, 
an improved pain-killer, and a new 
anti-malarial. Merck, which en- 
joyed sharply increased sales of 
streptomycin has its anti-histaminic 
(hay-fever palliative) in Neo-An- 
tergan. Beneficial results also are ob- 
tained in bronchial asthma, eczema, 
certain cases of migraine and other 
ailments. Merck’s Myochrysine is for 
the treatment of arthritis. 


Lederle Products 


Lederle has its Tagathen for hay- 
fever and other allergies, and Parke, 
Davis its Benadryl. Lederle’s Fol- 
vron (folic acid and iron) is used for 
iron-deficient anemias, and its. folic 
acid (trade-named Folvite) is helpful 
in combating anemias accompanying 
pellagra and pregnancy. The Led- 
erle synthetic chemical derivative 
Tagathen comprises essential calcium 
and all the essential vitamins for pre- 
natal care, insuring good teeth and 
bone structure in the embryo. Parke, 
Davis’s new pain-killer is named 
Metopon, and a nutrient tonic con- 
taining liver, vitamins and minerals 
is called Livibron. Sharp & Dohme 
lists its new sulfa derivatives, a mea- 
sles preventative (serum), Tablets 
Penicillin Calcium, and an influenza 
virus vaccine, among other products. 
Squibb’s pneumonia immunizing 
agent, a new vaccine, has become 
available to the medical profession 
after having been tested for 15 years. 
Nearly all the pharmaceutical houses 
are offering a simultaneous immuni- 
zation against diphtheria, tetanus, 
and whooping cough (or other com- 
binations). Good progress is being 
made with new drugs against malaria, 
undulant fever and bubonic plague, 
and a new insulin compound which 
maintains its effects for a longer 
period than plain insulin will make it 
possible for diabetes sufferers to take 
injections only once every 24 -hours 
instead of two to four times. 
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Stimulated by the large increase in service 
outlets and high levels of production and 
employment, gross revenues advanced 
$16,306,000, or about 10%. to a record 
total of $184,587,000. The Company’s 
charges for gas and electric service to the 
vast majority of customers remained un- 
changed during 1947 and were well below 
prewar levels. Certain rate schedules cov 
ering service to industrial and commercial 
customers were adjusted to reflect in- 
creases in fuel oil prices. 


PERSONNEL 





The Company’s expanding volume of 
business and accelerated construction ac- 
tivities required the addition of 2,295 em- 
ployees during the year. On December 31, 
1947, there were 15,735 men and women 
on our payroll. Total payrolls of both op- 
erating and construction forces were 
$57,415,000, an increase of $14,428,000. 
About three-fifths of the increase was due 
to the larger number of employees and the 
balance to higher wages and salary rates 
in effect. 





Earnings for the common stock were $2.57 
per share on an average of 6,565,358 
shares outstanding during the year. These 
earnings compare with $2.72 per share in 
1946 on 6,261,274 common shares out- 
standing throughout that year, and with 
an average of $2.37 per share during the 
past five years. Cash dividends on the com- 
mon stock were continued at the annual 
rate of $2.00 per share which has been in 
effect for many years. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY “,, 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Highlights of the 42nd 
Annual Report 
1947 






Sales of electricity tarned sharply upward 
in 1947, reaching a new peak of 8,473,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, an increase of 
953,000,000 kilowatt-hours or 12.7% 
over 1946. In 1947 residential electric 
customers used an average of 1572 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity. Average revenue 
received from this class of service was 2.61 
cents a kilowatt-hour, 19% below 1940. 
For the 31st consecutive year the volume 
of gas sold established a new high record, 
totaling 147,991,000,000 cubic feet. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 





Our construction program has gained 
momentum despite delays caused by the 
inability of manufacturers to deliver equip- 
ment on schedule. Tota: expenditures for 
construction in 1947 reached $100,302,- 
000. Special emphasis was placed on in- 
creasing electric generating capacity. Our 
program calls for the installation of an 
additional 1,400,000 horsepower of elec- 
tric generating capacity by 1951, of which 
525,000 horsepower will become avail- 
able within the next twelve months. 


There was a net addition of 125,798 cus- 
tomers to our lines during the year. This 
gain far exceeded that in any year in our 
history. and was more than double the 
average annual increase in the preceding 
ten-year period. For the first time the num- 
ber of customers passed the two million 
mark and by the end of the year service was 
being supplied to a total of 2,017,474 cus- 
tomers. Of these, 1,137,398 were electric, 
863,542 gas, and 16,534 water and steam 
customers. 


STOCK OWNERSHIP 





At the close of the year the Company had 
141,293 stockholders, or 2374 more than 
a year previously. The list of stockholders 
included 59,000 women, 38,000 men, 
28,000 joint tenancies, 12,000 trustees 
and other fiduciaries and 4,000 corpora- 
tions, partnerships and institutional in- 
vestors. Holdings averaged 90 shares or 
$2250 par value per stockholder. For 
every employee on its payroll, the Com- 
pany has nine stockholders or direct 
owners. 


INETEEN FORTY-SEVEN was the 94th year of operations of the 
Company and its predecessors. Measured by any standard, it was 
the busiest period in our long history. 

The year’s operations reflect the unprecedented growth of population 
and industry in Northern and Central California during and after the 
war. Since the 1940 census the population of the State has increased 
over 3,000,000, chiefly as a result of one of the great mass migrations 
of history. About one-half this growth occurred in the 46 counties into 
which our lines extend. The Company is continuing its efforts to extend 
service as rapidly as possible to new homes and industries in this area. 


245 MARKET STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


A copy of our 1947 Annual Report to Stockholders may be obtained on application to €. J. Beckett, Treasur 


President 
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American Cyanamid Company 





7earnings & Price Range (ACY) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to April 21, 1948 
incorporated: 1907, Maine. Office: 30 ne 











Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. An- 45 

nua] meeting: Third Monday in April at 30 it} 0 co 
Portland, Maine. Number of stockholders 3) aan 

(1943): 22,500. 0 





Capitalization: Long term debt.$61,740,000 
*Preferred stock 3%% cum. 

conv. ($100 par) Ser. A.....391,008 shs 

. 2,737,686 shs 


Common stock ($10 par).... 

*Callable at $106 through June 30, 1948; 
$105.50 through June 30, 1949: $105 
through June 30, 1950 and declining to 
1, 1957 into common at $42.50 per share 























$102 in 1955. Convertible prior to July 
of common stock. 

Business: Well diversified chemical company and an impor- 
tant producer of agricultural chemicals, industrial chemicals, 
commercial explosives, mineral dressing chemicals, dyestuffs, 
plastics, insecticides. biologicals and pharmaceuticals and 
surgical sutures. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1947, $67.6 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and marketable securi- 
ties, $34.1 million. Book value of common stock, $26.13 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends; on common 
1923-30; 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Large proportion of sales goes to consumer goods 
fields, a factor that helps make for a good degree of earnings 


stability. Over longer term, sales should continue upward 
trend. 
Comment: Preferred stock is of investment caliber. Com- 


mon is a well-defined growth industry issue. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 











Bliss & Laughlin, Inc. 
Data revised to April 21, 1948 od & Price (BLI) 
Incorporated: 1919, Delaware; business 20 = 


originally established 1891. Office: Har- 15 


vey, Illinois. Annual meeting: First Tues- 


day in April. Number of stockholders 10 
(September 23, 1941): Preferred, 145; 5 
common, 1,849, 0 $4 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None } 
lah sy stock 5% cum. 

ho aa i ee 11,508 shs ? 
Common” seek ($2.50 par).....525,514 shs 1940 "41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 "45 °46 1947 














*“Callable at $35 per share. 


Business: A non-integrated producer of cold finished carbon 
and alloy bar steels and shafting, with annual capacity of 
290,000 tons. Plants are located at Harvey, Ill., Mansfield, 
Mass., and Buffalo. Principal customers are producers of 
automobiles and accessories, ordnance, farm and industrial 
machinery, electrical equipment and precision instruments. 

Management: Well regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1947. $4.1 million; ratio, 6.2-to-1; cash, $1.8 million. Book 
value of common stock, $11.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1921-31; 1933-37° and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Business volume reflects demand from a_ wide 
range of customer industries and normally follows the gen- 
eral business cycle. High level of operating efficiency, and 
past record, suggest ability to withstand any but the most 
severe of business setbacks. 

Comment: Common stock is a typical capital goods issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 











ie Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year Dividends Price Range 
s a 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range reed Pree vee 4 ee 7 | = oS “ee tf a ee 
1940...... $0.54 $0.31 $0.67 $0.92 $2.44 $2.10 39 %—26 1941....... 0.40 0.40 0.45 0.45 1.70 1.00 ie 8% 
1941 0.39 0.52 0.72 0.79 2.42 1.85 42%—31 i ee 0.27 0.30 0.24 0.31 1,12 0.75 2 55 
1942...... 0.50 0.42 0.41 0.62 $1.78 1.35 41 %—28% WAG cA: 0.35 0.31 0.32 0.11 1.09 0.75 5 6% 
1943 0.48 0.50 0.46 0.81 2.25 1.35 47 %—36% 1904. 65.5. 0.28 0.24 0.25 0.48 1.25 0.75 11%— 8 
1944...... 0.54 0.47 0.52 0.66 $2.19 1.35 4154—34% 1985. 55. 0.25 0.25 0.43 0.26 1.19 0.75 16%—10% 
3945. ae 0.54 oe se yt rs eo 4 ar 1948), 3-5 «\. 0.27 0.44 0.49 0.71 1.91 1.00 205%—14 
Devecee -6 : : -49 +e : a— 21 i, BOGE Hore ss Ke é 0.86 0.54 9 3.28 1.75 —1l4 
ae 0.92 0.65 0.46 1.69 3.72 1.00 485%—38 54 : : — — : , 7 
“ Adjust 2-for-1 spli 1946. 
*Based on shares outstanding at end of each year. §Excluding equity in un- aneeibenl eS a 
distributed net income of associated companies. Including dividends in 5% pre- 
ferred ge Oy in 1940; $1.25 in 1941; 75 cents each in 1942, 1943 and 1944. 
and 1944. After renegotiation. ° 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 
& Price (SBL) 


The White Motor Company 





eqn arnings & Price Range (WH) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to April 21, 1948 


incorporated: 1915, Ohio, and took over 
the assets and property and assumed lia- 
bilities of the White Company, incorpo- 
rated in 1906. Office: Cleveland, Ohio. 
Annual meeting: Last Saturday in April. 











Number of stockholders (March 22, 1947): 

6,613 

Capitalization: Long term debt. .$7,375,000 0 
Capital stock ($1 par)......... 687,500 shs "44°45 «46 «1947 


1940 “41 ‘42 ‘43 





Business: One of the leading manufacturers of commercial 
delivery trucks, buses and specialized vehicles. Has a sub- 
sidiary in Canada. 

Management: Under capable leadership of Robert F. Black. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1947. $28.6 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $6.7 million. Book 
value of stock, $51.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1916-1931; 1932; 1934; and 1941 
to date. 

Outlook: Company’s wide diversification in commercial] 
vehicle field, its strong trade position and its large business 
in replacement parts will shield it to a considerable extent 
from effects of keener competition over next few years. 

Comment: Stock is a business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Half-year period ended June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
SPMD cetooss saetne ce D$0.75 $0.92 $0.17 None 15%— 7 
errr re 1.19 1.93 3.12 None 17%— 7% 
RE 1.26 3.14 4.41 $1.25 175%—10% 
J a Ree ee 0.94 4.16 5.10 1.25 5%—12 
ee 2.90 04 4.94 1.25 a ta 


29%—19% 
*Also 10% in 


28 


stock. D—Deficit. 








Data revised to April 21, 1948 


RANGE 


24 
Incorporated: 1899, New York, as successor 18 
of business originally established in 1854. 12 
Office: 1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 6 
Annual meeting: Second Thursday in March. 0 = $4 
Number of stockholders (February 23, EARNED PER $3 
1945): 397. : $2 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... Non $1 
Capital stock (no par)........ 359,118 = 0 


1940 ‘41 








42 "43 44 '45 '46 1947 





Business: Manufactures pile fabrics, using all types of textile 
materials, including silk, mohair, wool, rayon, cotton, alpaca 
and jute. Products sold under trade name The Shelton Looms. 
Chief outlets are the cutting trades and automobile and furni- 
ture industries. 

Management: Blumenthal family holds 39% of voting power. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1947, $4.7 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $673,864. Book value 
of stock, $23.80 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Business from automotive industry should continue | 
satisfactory over next several years. 


petition at department store and cutting trades levels, with 
narrow margins curbing profits. 
Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Year’s Price Range 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends (N. Y. Curb) 
$896 <5$-05.%. D$0.18 D$0.32 $0.40 $0.88 $0.78 None 6 —3 
ree D0.0 0.03 0.82 1.02 1.79 None 6 — 2% 
Ee ae D0.42 0.68 0.36 0.58 2.04 None 5iA— 2% 
| eee D0.01 0.52 0.28 2.42 8.21 None 4%— 2% 
BOOS SS ocak nce 0.68 0.20 0.16 0.04 0 None 10%— 4 
S midis that P K : F 86 $0.13 
cases . i .10 5 0.53 
Seti catches i ‘ : a 07 0.93 
i | Ree Seon 0.38 D0.15 =D0.15 1.01 .09 0.58 15 — 8% 
“Adjusted for 50% stock dividend April 1947. D—Deficit. 


Over-all volume will re- | 
flect declining demand from furniture industry and keen com-| 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 








EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: = 1948 1947 
3 Months to March 31 
General Bronze .......... $0.32 $0.58 


12 Months to February 28 


Libby, McNeil & Libby.... 1.79 1.36 
Pacific American Fisheries. 4.89 2.01 


9 Months to February 28 


Colo. Milling & Elevator... 4.22 7.32 
Gamewell Company ....... 2.17 1.46 
Saat TE ees nos scence 2.07 1.49 
National Mallinson Fabrics. 3.87 3.30 
Standard Milling ......... 2.85 3.72 

6 Months to February 28 
Canadian Ind’! Alcohol..... 0.90 0.67 
et RE 3 ok jd erik 3.14 1.66 
Jere, BARS sv ccacancoderans 0.31 0.34 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel...... b3.13 b2.49 
Masonite Corp. ........... 5.45 3.22 
Murray Corp. of Am....... 1.56 1.26 
National Linen Service.... 0.41 0.41 
Schenley Distillers ........ 5.94 7.30 
Seegers-Refrigerator ...... 1.32 0.50 
LS, ee ee ere 5.89 14.35 
Wilson Jones ......00..6.05 1.48 1.48 
Woodall-Industries ........ 1.30 1.74 

3 Months to February 28 
American Box Board...... 1.69 1.55 
Eagle-Picher ...........3; 0.73 2.53 
Gossard (H. W.)......... 0.46 0.50 
Hooker Electrochemical ... 0.78 re 
Indiana Lime Stone........ 0.04 0.58 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods...... 3.24 3.55 
United Specialties ......... 1.08 0.87 
Wayne Pump .........,.... D0.21 1.75 
Wyandotte Worsted ....... 0.43 0.36 


24 Weeks to February 14 
| Spencer Kellogg & Sons... 2.83 4.29 


40 Weeks to February 1 
Champion Paper & Fibre... 3.86 3.34 


12 Months to January 31 









a). oe ees 12.29 18.50 
Brager-Eisenberg ......... 5.25 11.44 
_ _, ere eercrere 4.29 5.72 
Cohen (Daniel) .......... 2.70 3.35 
Consolidated Dry Goods... 12.62 13.40 
Crowley, Milner .......... 1.66 2.02 
Goldblatt Bros. ........... 3.03 3.37 
Gorham Manufacturing ... 14.91 13.31 
a ae ee en 3.41 4.34 
bi a eres 4.76 5.14 
Hibbard, Spencer Bartlett.. 6.54 9:07 
Kennedy’s, Inc. ........... 3.49 5.34 
Mandel Bros: .......<.. 0 2.19 3.74 
McLellan Stores .......... 3.62 4.00 
Montgomery Ward ....... 8.86 6.29 
SPN) BINS Sacslv wsaicrgs ake 6.81 "589 
EN ee on hrc as slarr wes’ AXs 0.78 12.27 
mSears, Roebuck ........... 4.56 4.24 
m™U. S. Radiator............ 6.41 4.62 
Weill (Raphael) .......... 41.56 55.63 
9 Months to January 31 

Atlantic Coast Fisheries... .D0.30 0.08 
6 Months to January 31 

le ee eee ee 0.42 0.54 
Gum Products .......... 0.16 oie 
Richmond Cedar Works.... 0.68 0.82 
Schwitzer-Cummins ....... 0.97 2.67 






3 Months to January 31 








lL. (Saree } 0.78 
Lakey Foundry & Machine. 0.59 0.40 
Universal Pictures ........ 0.08 0.73 
16 Weeks to January 31 
Cinecolor Corp. ........... 0.20 
6 Months to iy 24 
Davidson Bros. ........... 1.10 0.75 











EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1948 = 1947 


53 Weeks to January 3 


Columbia Baking ......... $2.10 $3.69 
Midland Bakeries ......... 2.49 2.47 
eee 10.12 9.74 
1947 1946 
12 Months to December 31 
Pi WO. a obo0 a siindnase 6.27 3.09 
Amerada Petroleum ...... 9.46 5.61 
American Metal Co....... 3.84 2.01 
Amer. Potash & Chemical. 3.60 2.87 
American Republics ...... 1.94 0.12 
American Viscose ........ 8.47 5.20 
Bath Iron Works......... D3.34 2.54 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass.. 0.54 4.66 
Bower Roller Bearing.... 5.16 3.23 
Braniff Airways ......... D1.15 0.03 
Brooklyn Union Gas...... D0.29 2.19 
NS oie ae aa es cid 0.97. D1.45 
gt ee 3.41 1.51 
2 eee eee 7.28 9.19 
Checker Cab Mfg......... D0.73 0.27 
Chi. & Northwestern Ry... 0.66 ala 
Cincinnati Milling Machine 1.63 2.32 
Colonial Sand & Stone.... 1.43 0.75 
Consolidated Coal ........ 11.91 6.34 
Cont’! Diamond Fibre..... 2.06 1.04 
Ger GE dh acebwaseetas 1.91 1.77 
Creole Petroleum ........ 5.06 3.13 
Cotter Hinaiier .......... 4.82 2.43 
Dominion Steel & Coal... *1.72 *0).82 
Evans Products .......... 6.52 3.29 
Fanny Farmer Candy..... 4.02 4.56 
Ford Motor (Canada).... *3.61 *D0.14 
General Alloys ........... D011 = D0.15 
General Refractories ...... 5.35 2.36 
Gladding McBean ........ 6.35 3.67 
Hecla Mining ............ 1.20 1.29 
Kern County Land........ 4.73 3.33 
Lincoln Printing ......... 5.21 7.03 
bine BMateria? ............ 4.28 1.87 
Master Electric .......... 5.38 1.72 
Michigan Bumper ........ 2.02 1.23 
Bogwes: Titins .. . 52.005 0 b1.93 b0.38 
Mountain Fuel Supply. . 0.94 0.86 
National City Lines....... 1.57 2.11 
National Stamping ....... 0.52 D001 
WEE. hs i. tinh 4-d4%ds doors 1.27 1.26 
New Haven Clock & Watch 1.65 D1.39 
New York Auction........ 1.72 2.22 
New York City Omnibus.. 1.01 1.97 
Northwest Airlines ....... D1.79 D0.07 
ee eee 1.16 0.99 
BPaldee COEDS cseecialic os ik 0.11 0.27 
Package Machinery ...... 5.04 2.06 
Penn. Central Airlines..... 5.54 6.16 
Penn. Power & Light..... 2.05 2.92 
i. eX. oe 1.24 2.84 
Plume & Atwood Mfg..... 2.38 6.97 
Public Service Corp. N. J... 1.87 2.54 
TIS idiccncccus 2.38 0.83 
le | 2.66 1.04 
Reis (Robert) ........... 0.38 1.50 
Republic Steel ............ 5.17 2.53 
Reynolds Metals ......... ? 68 494 
pS Eee 2.96 1.76 
Ross Industries ........... 4.12 2.74 
Seaboard Container ....... b1.16 b1.06 
CS eee 4.07 Za 
Sioux City Gas & Electric. oars 3.57 
a ee 2.53 D490 
Southwest Natural Gas.... "026 0.15 
Southwestern Engineering . 2.64 0.64 
OU COR os oien cc ccs 0.62 0.64 
United Cigar-Whelan 
TE sinc watuicete aes ah 0.48 0.86 
*Canadian currency. b—Class B stock. D— 
Deficit. 
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Briggs Manufacturing Company 


Notice of Annual Meeting 
of Shareholders 


To the Shareholders of Briggs Manufacturing 
Company: 


Notice is hereby given that the Annual 
Meeting of the shareholders of Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company will be held at the office 
of the Company, 3675 E. Outer Drive, in 
the City of Detroit, Michigan, on Monday, 
May 10, 1948, at 4:00 o'clock in the afternoon 
(Eastern Standard Time), for the following 
purposes: 


1. The election of seven directors who shall 
hold office for the ensuing year or until 
their successors are elected or appointed, 
as provided by the By-Laws. 


2. The transaction of such other business 
as may properly come before the meet- 
ing or any adjournment or adjournments 
thereof. 


Shareholders of record at the close of 
business on April |, 1948, will be entitled 
to notice of, and to vote at, the meeting. 

By Order of the Board of Directors, 
A. D. Blackwood, 
Secretary 
Dated at: Detroit, Michigan 
April 10, 1948 





THE BON AMI COMPANY 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 





CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 
FOR THE THREE MONTHS ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1948 


GROSS PROFIT FROM SALES OF BON 
AMI CAKE, BON AMI POWDER, 
GLYCERINE, FELDSPAR, MICA, ETC., 
IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, 
AUSTRALIA AND OTHER FOREIGN 








CI ob 6. hkidal caida dnamuanastwa ae cen $632,770.10 
NET PROFIT BEFORE DEPRECIATION, 

DEPLETION AND INCOME TAXES.... 338,118.21 
Deduct: 

Depreciation and Depletion................ 17,990.34 
NET PROFIT BEFORE INCOME TAXES.. 320,127.87 
Less: Provision for United States and Foreign 

NE EEN Spica cevecudubhancdeetsseayet 127,866.14 
NET PROFIT FOR THE PERIOD........ $192,261.73 


NOTE: 
Net Profit for the period includes Foreign Profits 
Subject to Exchange Restrictions in amount of $20,483.78 








Harbison-Walker Refractories 


Company 

Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
April 19, 1948 

Board of Directors have declared for 


quarter ending June 30, 1948, DIVIDEND 
of ONE and ONE-HALF (1%%) PER 
CENT or $1.50 per share on PREFERRED 
STOCK, payable July 20, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record July 6, 1948. Also de- 
clared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY CENTS 
per share on the NO PAR COMMON 
STOCK, payable June 1, 1948 to stockholders 
of record May 11, 1948. 

G. F. CRONMILLER, JR. 

Secretary 














SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD 
& PLATINUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
April 14, 1948. 
A dividend of twelve and one-half (1242¢) 
cents per share has been declared, payable 
May 21, 1948, to stockholders of record 


at the close of business on May 6, 1948. 
President. 


SAM A. LEWISOHN, 
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American Investment Company of Illinois 


Silex Company 
















































Alas 
Data revised to April 21, 1948 oa Price Range (AMT) Data revised to April 21, 1948 & Price (SLX) Alla: 
Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, as consoli- 12 |= —— i} Incorporated: 1929, Connecticut, as Wol- Allo 
dation of company of like name and Con- 9 : — cott, Inc., a holding company owning the * An 
tinental Discount Co. Executive office: 1112 6 fei. out entire capital stock of Silex Company, yf 
Ambassador Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 3 ~ eee 2 a Foe, Le mie PB formed in 1924 to acquire a Massa- pi 
Annual meeting: At call of directors, but 0 -— Gl Pree ae oS chusetts company of the same name $4 Ame 
not later than the first Monday in June. pve: originally founaed in 1908, Present title PER SHARE $3 D 
Number of stockholders (November 15, EARNED PER SHARE adopted 1936. Annual meeting: Second | 
1947): Preferred, 1,581; common, 1,955. SE Tuesday in March. Office: 80 Pliny Street, $2 ) 
Capitalization: Long term debt.$12,000,000 BAnaanand $! mMuente e St Anc 
*Preverence stock 5% cum. conv. __ 1940 ‘41 ‘42°43 44 "45 "46 1947 eeepc tates Pas 1940 ‘41 ‘42 "43 "44 "45 "46 1947 7 
CORE 208) «con vereseacsnes 181,727 shs Capitalization: Long term debt. ..$950,000 pi 
Common stock ($1 par)...... 1,069,516 shs Capital stock (no par)........ 214,459" shs \ pp 
— is 
*Callable at $27.50 a share to September 30, 1950, thereafter at $25.50. Convertible P Arg 
into 1% shares of common through September 29, 1950; thereafter into one share Business: Manufactures glass vacuuim-type coffee makers, \th 
¥] 3 @) a 9¢ if . . 
through September 39. 1955 ; electric irons, stoves, ranges and water heaters and gas and ‘Ath 
Business: Sethstchinitien engage in the small loan business electric equipment for coffee makers. Principal products are p : 
4 . “i thie av y » . +s ’ 2 ye e a 
under the regulations of the states in which they operate. sold under the trade names Silex and Cafex. Subsidiaries: r 
Has 150 offices in 15 states and 128 cities. Average Joan in eS 


1947 was $253. 

Management: Experienced and well regarded. 

Balance Sheet Items: December 31, 1947. Calculation of 
working capital on the usual basis is not feasible as company 
normally borrows a large part of working funds from banks. 
Cash, $3.9 million; installment loans receivable, $37.2 million; 
notes payable, $17.0 million. Book value of common, 45.55. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1926; and 1931 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings depend on maintenance of substantial 
loan volume. Demand for loans normally reflects both gen- 
eral business conditions and volume of consumer buying of 
home appliances and other hard goods, particularly by low 
and medium income groups. 

Comment: Preference stock has investment attributes; 
common has appeal for income. 


‘EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Year’s 

Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
ee $0.25 $0.20 $0.21 $0.34 “ 00 $0.70 14-—9 

i ee 0.33 0. = 0.24 0.15 1.07 0.95 13%—12% 
_ 0.25 0.2 0.34 0.25 1.09 0.95 13%— 6% 
IPED. sien sins 0.25 ) +1 ) 0.16 0.19 0.75 0.70 7 — 4% 
See 0.15 0.15 0.16 0.14 0.60 0.60 7Tu%— 5% 
ob EO 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.60 0.60 9%— 6% 
ee 0.16 0.16 0.15 0.18 10.60 0.60 14%— 7% 
= 0.26 0.31 0.34 0.27 1.18 0.60 15%—11% 
| en 0.40 0.45 0.47 0.28 1.60 0.80 14%—12 


“*Based on Capitalization outstanding at end of respective years and adjusted to 
reflect’ payment of 200% in stock, equal to 3-for-1 split in July, 1940. 7St. Louis 
Stock Exchange, 1939; thereafter New York Stock Exchange. fRevised. 





McLellan Stores Company 





, t oF arnings & Price Range (MLL) 

Data revised to April 21, 1948 4 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, as a suc- 30 
cessor to a company formed in 1913; re- 


ang ; 3: . = 0 { oO 
organized in bankruptcy in 1935. Office: 20 ~~ oO 





































55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y¥. Annual ry =— 0 $4 
meeting: Third Wednesday in May. Ap- EARNED PER SHARE 2 
proximate number of stockholders: about Fiscal year erds Jan 31 $3 
2,900. $2 
Capitalization: Long term _. ieee None - 
Capital stock ($1 par)........8! 51,146 shs ber - ia Le ‘S “46 "47 1948 








Business: Operates a chain of 224 retail variety stores sell- 
ing articles of staple merchandise ranging in price from 5 
cents to $1.00. Stores are located mostly in the smaller 
communities on the Atlantic Seaboard, with a number of units 
in the Middle West and Southern States. 

Management: Affiliated with United. Stores Corporation, 
which owns 48.2% of the stock. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital January 31, 1948, 
$9.5 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts., $5.9 million. 
Book value. of stock, $16.56 per share. 

Dividend Record: On common 1929 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Despite greater than average gains from prewar 
levels, company’s sales per store are still below normal for 
its group, increasing the importance of overhead costs. In- 
ventory turnover is also below average. 

Comment: Stock’s investment status is improving. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Years ended Jan. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share..... $1.09 $1.42 $1.43 $1.54 $1.70 $2.02 $4.00 $3.62 
Calendar years 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Dividends paid ...... $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 $0.85 $0.85 $0.70 $1.15 $2.00 
Price Range 

PE. Kabogsepsdences 9% 855, ™% 115% 13% 27 35% 253% 
ME és cat kon bese suena 5 534 nig 6% 10 1 3% 20 17% 
30 





Hartford Products Corp., a sales outlet for lower cost products, BI 
and Silex Co., Ltd., operating in Canada. na 
Management: Long identified with company. 
PP pgm ss ae Position: Adequate. Working capital December 3), S 
947, $2.4 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $430,750; U. S. and oy 
ch or Gov’ts., $357,235. Book value of capital stock, $11.81 we 
per share. — 


Dividend Record: $100 per share paid on old $100 par stock — 
in 1936; payments on no par stock 1937 through February, 1948. ~ 
Outlook: Transition into buyer’s market has _ intensified Ce 
competition and narrowed unit profit margins, but company’s Chy 
trade position is strong and over the medium term earnings ; 
should continue at satisfactory levels. Longer term prospects | 
are not well defined. Ch 
Comment: Because of specialized nature of business stock § (-,, 
must be regarded as speculative. 7 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK & \0 
Years ended Dec. 31 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 194: 1 
Earned per share...... $1. 48 $1.83 $1.33 $1.70 $1.29 $1.30 $2.80 $3.20 
Dividends paid ....... 1.200 1.200 115 1.25 0.70 0.60 0.80 0.80 HB 1, 
Price Range 
WOME Grccchbbenbeatd 5% 13 ul 15 16% 23% 2% wv Ble 
TER ERI 8 9% 8% 10% 12% 12% 13% %% Ko 
Ku 
Ga 





Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 































sal & Price (SN) 
_ Data revised to April 21, 1948 40 = H 
Incorporated: 1889, Indiana. Office, 910 7 : 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 0 H 
Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in May. 0 
Number of stockholders (December 31, $8 
1946): 97,237. - H 
Capitalization: Long term met $76,982,830 $2 
Capital stock ($25 par)..... 15,284,830 shs 0 IW 
1940 “41 "42 ‘43 "44 ‘45 "46 1947 
’ ios! 2a In 
Business: One of the largest refiners of crude oil in the 
world, engaged also in transportation and marketing of gaso- Ir 





line and other petroleum products. Since early in 1942 has 
greatly expanded production of petroleum derivatives. 

Management: Experienced and well regarded. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1947, $196.3 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $66.2 million; 
marketable securities. $32.3 million. Book value of capital 
stock, $60.51 per share. 

Dividend Record: Wividends 1911 to date. 

Outlook: Crude output has more than doubled since before 
the war; despite growth in refining activity company pro- 
duced 53% of crude requirements in 1947 vs. 30% in 1940. 
Leadership in petroleum chemistry and refining technology 
gives company an important competitive advantage. 

Comment: Principal attraction of the stock is as an in-f 
come producer. ; 


















EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 








Half-year ended June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range | 
1 AA cg BERR ET $0.98 $1.25 $2.23 $1.25 30 —22% 5 
See eye pecs 1.34 0.86 2.20 1.50 29 .—20% 
o 42 alia bates: ae 1.74 3.17 1.50 3444—25% | 
D. teste nn eee 1.27 1.62 2.89 1.25 29 —20 \ 
Oleg 1.44 1.87 3.31 1.50 38%—28%4 i - 
Bigne as wa chcrat *1.82 1.81 3.63 1.50 343%4—31 \ 
ie main eee eaen 1.96 1.33 3.39 1.50 4454—33% 
PER ECR 2.20 2.23 4.43 1.75 49%—37 
aT eT 2.68 3.53 6.21 2.00 444%4—37% | 





Do not reflect adjustments with respect to amortization, depreciation and taxes 


whieh are made at year-end. ~— 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
























: 33 Moody’s Inv. Ser. $3 








DIVIDENDS DECLARED 








Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 


ex-dividend the second full business day 


before the record date. 


Company 
Alaska Pack. Assn. .$5 
Allan Industries..... 15c 


Alloy Cast Steel... .30c 
*Am, Car & Fdry. 7% 


pl. -dvieteepaies $1.75 
American Gen. $2 ws 50c 
Do $2.50 pf....62%c 
Do $3.00 pf....... 75¢ 
Anchor Post Prod. 6% 
pf, dettAwessb es $1.50 
\ppleton Co. ...... 50c 
Argo | aes 50c 


Atlantic Coast R.R.. .$1 


Atlas Brewing ..... 50¢ 
Barnsdall Oil ...... 50¢ 
Best & Co..........50e 
Blumenthal (S.) & 

Cos Bers e ee eee: l5¢ 
Broadway Dept. 

Store > 426.0: : -235e 
Calif. Electric Pr...15¢ 
Castle (A.M.) ..... 50c 


Cent. Ariz. Lt. & Pr.15c 
Century Ribbon n 
MIG. B66. ceca 15e 
Cerro de Pasco...37%c 
Champion Paper & 
FaOEGs ccacowacont 50c 
Do $4.50 pf. $1.12. 
Cherry Burrell ....; 35¢ 
Container Corp. 50c 
Do 4% pf. ........$1 
Cook Paint & Var- 
HIGH. Pilate nee 
Do $3 pf. Ser. A. .75¢ 
Derby Gis... 2. 
Ferro Enamel .....< 35¢ 
Foote Bros. Gear...15c 
Fullerton Oil ..... 25¢ 
Gamewell Co. ......25c 
Do BACs ate 
Halle. Beds... ....... 50c 
Harbison-Walker ..50c 


Hooker Electrochem.30c 


loower GA isnt: 25¢ 
Hormel (G.A.) & 

CO: shapieeeces 62’ 
Hudson Motor Car. {0c 

DG 2 eres peut 10c 
Ill. Cent. R.R. 6% 

fi. = Gee ahs Son $3 
Int’l Harvester 7% 

eT $1.75 
Int’l Utilities ....22%4c 
Intertype Corp. ... 40¢ 
Kawneer Co. ......25c 
Kern County Land.75c 

I 2 ieaietek aw cee 
Kresge (S.S.) Co.50c 
K. W. Battery ...... 5c 
Libbey-Owens-Ford .50c 
Life Savers ........ 40c 
Liquid Carbonic ....25¢ 

Do 34%% pf....87%e 
Lowenstein (M) ...50c 

Se aia eds a0 25c¢ 

Do 4%% “A”...$1.06 
Lukens Steel ...... 10c 
Lynch Corp. .......30¢ 
Mapes Cons. Mfg...60c 
Marathon Corp. .25¢ 
McIntyre Porcu- 

pie i .cemeees 50%c 
Miss. V alley P. a $1.2 25 


part. pf. 
Morris Plan 


Payable 
May 10 
May 10 
May 15 


Apr. 5 
June 1 
June 1 
June 1 


May 1 
May 1 
June 15 
June 14 
May 1 
June 5 
May 15 


June 1 


May 1 
June 1 
May 10 
June 1 


June 15 
May 1 


June 10 
July 1 
Apr. 30 


May 20 


June 1 


June 1 
June 1 
June 15 
June 21 
May 1 
May 1 
May 15 
May 15 
May 1 
June 1 
May 27 
June 19 


May 15 
June 1 
June 1 


May 15 


June 1 
June 1 
June 15 
June 30 
June 5 
June 5 
June 11 
May 15 
June 10 
June 1 
June 1 
June 1 
May, 15 
May 15 
July 15 
May 14 
May 15 
June 15 
May 20 


June 1 
May 1 


May 15 
June 1 


Hldrs. of 


Record 

May 1 
Apr 30 
Apr 30 


Mar 29 
May 7 
May 
May 


“SISOS 


Apr. 21 
Apr. 23 
May 15 
May 19 
Apr. 27 
May 14 
Apr. 24 


May 14 


Apr 20 
May 14 
Apr 30 
May 7 


June 1 
Apr. 23 


May 17 
June 10 
Apr. 22 
May 5 
May 20 


May 14 
May 14 
June 1 
June 5 
Apr. 20 
Apr 15 
May 5 
May 5 
Apr. 26 
May 11 
May 3 
June 8 


Apr 24 
May 7 
May 7 


Apr 28 


May 5 
May 15 
June 1 
June 11 
May 15 
May 15 
May 18 
May 5 
May 27 
May 1 
May 15 
May 15 


May 5. 


May 5 
June 21 
Apr 30 
May 5 
June 1 
Apr 30 


May 1 
Apr 16 


May 5 
May 7 





Company Payable’ 
Murphy (G.C.) ..37¥%c June 1 
National Battery ...50c May 1 
Nat. Dairy Prod...45c June 10 
National Lead 7% pf. 

ORF ~—sapircuiey $1.75 June 15 
Nat. Vulcan. Fibre..25c May 15 
New, Process ....... 50c May 1 
N. York Air Brake.50c June 1 
Pacific G. & E. 5% 

Sy ee Ss 31%c May 15 

Do 549 pi....343¢c May 15 

Do 6% pf. ... _.37%c May 15 
Pacific Lumber ..... $1 June 1 
Pacific Mills ...... 75c Junel5 
Phoenix Hosiery....25c July 1 
Procter & Gamble..75c May 15 
Railway & Lt. Se- 

CE 6c nwdaaes 20c May 1 

eer re 2Uc May 1 

Do Fe tii. . ade 50c May 1 
Reliance El. & Eng.50c Apr 30 
Reliance Mfg. Co..25c June 1 

Do 344% ...... 874%c July 1 
Rheem Mig. 41429 

Ons 2 dent aans $1124 June 1 
Rockwood & Co....3Uc June | 
Rowe Corp... ....... 20c June 15 
Scotten, Dillon ..25¢ May 15 
*St. Louis San. Fran. 

ee $2.50 June 15 
*St. Louis South- 

western ...... $5.00 Apr 12 
Simmons. Coz: . ..... 50c June ll 

Do 44% pi...$1.12% June 15 
Sloss Sheffield Steel.40c June 19 
Smith (A.) & Sons.35c June 10 

Do 34% pi...87%c June 1 
Solar Aircraft. ..... 5c Apr 30 
Sonotone Corp. ....10c June 30 
So. Am. Gold ....12¥%c May 21 
So. Bend Lathe..... 60c May 31 
Standard Chemical..10c June 1 
Standard Oil (Ind.).50c June 10 

ees 12%c June 10 
eee 25c June 15 
Sunshine Biscuits .75c May 1 
cs gt eee 50c May 16 
Tung Sol L. W. 0.80 

RW Souda eee antl 20c May 1 
Ue Asbestos & R.17%c July 2 
U.S Poste .csd. 35c June 15 
Verney Corp. ...... 25c June 1 
Vogt Mfg. ........20c June 2 
Wayne Knitting 

ee ra 35c July 1 
West Penn Pr. 4.20% 

a WE. suse 52%c Apr 15 
Westinghouse Air B.50c June 15 
White (S. S.) Den- 

OD cut oscar 37%c May 15 
Wilcox Oil ........ 10c May 15 

DY daciwiters dvs 10c May 15 
Woolworth (F.W.) 

re 50c June 1 

Accumulations 
Equity Corp. $3 pf.75c June 
Pacific Portland Cem. 

614% pf. ....$1.62% Apr 27 
United Cities Rlty. 

SU: Se oc vewens $2.50 May 1 

Liquidating 
Merch. & Miners 
1 ae $40 May 10 


* Reprinted. 


Hidrs. of 
Record 

May 14 
Apr. 22 
May 20 


May 24 
May 1 
Apr 20 
May 14 


Apr 30 
Apr 30 
Apr 30 
May 15 
June 1 
June 18 
Apr 23 


Apr 26 
Apr 26 
Apr 20 
Apr 20 
May 19 
June 16 


May 17 
May 14 
May 25 
Apr 30 


May 28 


Apr 5 
June 2 
May 14 
June 9 
May 1 
May 10 
Apr 20 
June 1 
May 6 
May 15 
Apr 30 
May 11 
May 11 
May 25 
Apr 23 
Apr 23 
Apr. 16 
June 10 
June 1 
May 14 
May 14 
June 16 


Apr 2 
May 15 


Apr 30 
Apr 30 
Apr 30 


Apr 24 
May 7 


Apr 17 
Apr 15 


Apr 26 





















DEPENDABLE 


is the word for 


UNITED 
CARBON 
BLACKS 


UNITED 
CARBON 
COMPANY 


CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 


- CHICAGO . BOSTON 
INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


- AKRON 
CANADIAN 


NEW YORK 
CANADA: 

















SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
Dividend No. 53 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of sixty cents (60¢) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Company payable May 31, 
1948 to shareholders of record at the 
close of business May 15, 1948. 
RUSSEL E. FRUSHOUR, 
President 


April 15, 1948 SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 











PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LICHT COMPANY 
* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 19 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per 
share on the Common Stock of 
the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company, payable May 15, 1948, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close fo business April 23, 1948. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 


April 19, 1948 

















Your Dividend Notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 





APRIL 28, 1948 











REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 








SPORT CENTER ARENA AND RESTAU- 
RANT. New building. Hall 100’ x 60’. Res- 
taurant and bar 30’ x 40’. Upper hall 30’ x 40’. 
Fully equipped. Doing over $50,000 business in 
year and growing. On_ excellent main road. 
Priced $60,000. Tom Minor, Realtor, Phone 
Rockville, Conn., 1187-J2, 7 to 9 A.M. or eve- 
nings. Other business places. Large and small 
farms. Summer properties. Land. 





CONNECTICUT-NEW YORK 





Greenwich, Conn. North Castle, N. Y. 


THE YALE FARMS 
Unspoiled country, high ridges, pleasant 
valleys with springs and streams, sulted 
sections and bridle paths. 
HOME SITES OF FIVE OR MORE ACRES 
YEAR-ROUND RESIDENCE: PROTECTED 
BY DEED AND ZONING RESTRICTIONS. 
All this within one hour from home to Grand 
Central Station by motor car over parkways or 
to stations at Greenwich, Port Chester or White 
Plains and thence by frequent trains to New York. 
Address Reply to 
New Haven Office: 
20 Ashmun ras; Tel. 7-3131 — Ext. 430 
H. FRANCIS, Mgr. 
BROKERS PROTECTED 





GEORGIA 





A GEORGIA ESTATE 
AMIDST THE HOSPITALITY 
OF THE DEEP SOUTH 


1,250-acre plantation, fenced and crossed-fenced, 
beautifully improved and completely equipped with 
mechanical machinery. Blooded horses, cattle and 
hogs. Crop lands in high state of fertility. 
Recently constructed Dutch Colonial brick home, 
9 rooms, 2 baths, 2 decks, 2 tile porches, break- 
fast room. Automatic Central Heating System. 
First floor panel walls. Hardwood floors through- 
out house. Manager’s residence. 3 tenant houses, 
2 horse barns, 1 cow barn, 1 cattle barn, several 
other outbuildings—all in good condition. Grow- 
ing timber will pay for property. Detailed bro- 
chure gladly submitted upon request. This is a 
combination home and investment which will pay 
dividends and someone will enjoy luxury living 


that pays. For full information kindly contact 
L. D. Slappey, Box 83, Americus, Ga. 





NEW YORK 





ee HOME—Sugar Hill, Crown Point, 

Y.—Modern year round home, with hardwood 
suliched floors throughout; oil burner hot water 
system, insulated. Four large bedrooms, two 
baths. Front entrance reception room, open stair- 
case, master bedroom and bath on main floor. 
Exceptionally large living room with log burning 
fireplace (made of Rose quartz; very artistic) 
dining room, kitchen and sun room. L-shape 
spacious glassed and screened-in porch. Three large 
bedrooms, bath and poolroom on second floor ; 
extra large closets in all rooms. Over-all attic 
finished. Attached and heated two-car garage. 
Large front basement playroom with log burning 
fireplace and radiation. Property on the crest of 
hill overlooking Lake Champlain, Green Mts. of 
Vermont to the east—Adirondack Mts. on the 
west. Commanding view, unsurpassed. One acre 
landscaped, surrounded by large farm of apple 
orchards. Exclusive and secluded neighborhood. 
Bargain at $30,000. Terms. Owner P. J. Miele, 
197 Clinton Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Phone: 
BErgen 3-6371. 





HUNTINGTON BAY 
One of the most beautiful spots on the north 
shore, ranch type bungalow just completely re- 
decorated, of 6 bedrooms, 4 baths, living room, 
dining room, library, hot water heat (gas fired), 
2-car garage, 234 acres, well landscaped with 400 
ft. of private beach overlooking Lloyds Harbor 
and L. I. Sound. 
THEODORE S. HALL, JR. . 
611 New York Ave., Huntington, N. Y. 
Phone 1000 





RARE OPPORTUNITY 
Beautiful Catskill Mountain farm, 
barns for 32 cows, four horses, Tractor, tools. 
milking machine. Stone-frame house ; 12 rooms, 
hardwood floors, up-to-date, on main highway. 
Ideal location for hotel, boarding house or other 
business. N. Y. buses stop at door. With or 
without stock. Must be seen to be appreciated. 
Potter, Wawarsing, N. Y. 


270 acres: 
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Financial Summary 































































































































































? | 
200 | sent hag | A 240 
220 | Seer 220 
200 — 200 
180 + pf 180 
. 160 
mi INDEX OF te 
140| ~f— INDUSTRIAL satis 
120 PRODUCTION n 120 
Fed. Reserve Board | 100 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 ims 197i) F MAM J 
Trade Indicators << aa wae. ae 
Electrical Output (KWH).............. 5,037 5,033 5,087 4,600 
§Steel Operations (% of capacity)........ 84.4 71.3 80.0 950 
Freight Car Loadings (Cars)............ 661,807 683,852 +680,000 865,84 
1948 1947 
Mar. 31 Apr. 7 Apr. 14 Apr. 16 
{Total Loans 94 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.). $23,453 $23,334 $23,269 $19,808 
fTotal Commercial Loans................ 14,417 14,336 14,333 12,172 
TTrotel Brokers’ Loans «. 6.6. iscescsuces 905 831 786 813 
{Money in Circulation................... 27,780 27,833 27,774 28,163 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........ 744 672 636 510 
000,000 omitted. §$As of the following week. ftEstimated. 
N. Y. S. E. Market Statistics 
P April _— 
Closing Dow-Jones Averages: 13 14 15 S 16 17 19 -—Range 1948— 
30 Industrials ......... 179.45 179.13 180.27 180.63 180.38 181.05 181.05—165.39 
20 Ratlvoads ........... 54.92 54.76 55.59 55.86 55.75 56.46  56.46— 48.13 
CB a ee 33.54 33.60 33.63 33.75 33.76 33.77 33.91— 31.65 
ee 65.51 65.39 65.90 66.10 66.01 66.38  66.38— 59.8) 
- Apri 
Details of Stock Trading: 13 14 15 ig 17 19 20 
Shares Sold (000 omitted)....... 950 1,030 1,650 2,140 580 1,530 1,70 
Senne TE on kbos da sveeccse es 980 986 1,060 1,092 812 1,032 1,067 
Number of Advances............ 338 334 644 608 264 510 344 
Number of Declines............. 391 400 220 272 288 287 476 
Number Unchanged ............ 251 252 196 212 260 235 248 
New Highs for 1948............. 53 70 121 166 ° 36 136 130 
New Lows for 1948.............. 9 9 5 5 1 2 2 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 99.62 99.63 99.66 99.79 99.77 90.76 99.77 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,100 $3,830 $5,300 $5,784 $1,500 $4,605 $5,660 
*Average Bond Yields: “Mar. 17 Mar. 24 Mar. 31 sate Apr. 7 High Low 
ee rene rey ee 2.797% 2.785% 2.777% 2.768% 2.826% 2.777% 
eT ne Oe 3.117 3.101 3.078 3.055 3.175 3.078 
te canted cue ce. 3.504 3.506 3.489 3.470 3.506 3.439 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ....... 5.76 5.60 5.54 5.52 6.09 5.52 
20 Railroads ........ 6.47 6.20 6.19 6.20 6.88 6.19 
Dy Ve. ok cis css 5.50 5.41 5.41 5.38 5.69 5.23 
OP SOOGRe on... cess. 5.77 5.62 5.56 5.54 6.09 5.54 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended April 20, rete 


Curtiss-Wright 


HPBRP Pe saw cvse er scree sasowsees 


Commonwealth & Southern.............. 


Sunray Oil 


9 POD O06 O60 0.2.0 4 6 6.65.68) 0 6 6 wa lm 9. 6,6 


Radio Corporation of America............ 


Packard Motor 
New York Central Railroad 
Avco Manufacturing 
Socony-Vacuum 
Canadian Pacific 


Greyhound 


International Tel. & Tel 
Republic Steel 


INE 5 cnn cakes ccedaws 


ee eee meee eee eee n eres esesee 


Shares 
Traded 


459,000 
127,300 
119,600 
101,800 
101,600 
85,800 
85,100 
77,700 
69,900 
68,800 
64,400 
59,300 








Apr. = ~ Apr. 20 
7 8% 
2% 2% 

12% 12% 
9% 10% 
43% 4% 

14% 1534 
55% 634 

17% 1734 

12% 13% 

11% 11% 

1234 13 

265% 27% 
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Chnaee 
+1% 
+ % 
+ %F 
+ KI 
+ %F 
+1%} 
+1% 
+ KF 
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“ ] 947 was one of the best years in the 
history of the Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Company. 


“The Company’s financial position was 
excellent. More Metropolitan policyholders 
than ever before enjoyed the blessings of life 
insurance. Through investments, the Com- 
pany played a bigger role than in any pre- 
ceding year in helping to keep the wheels of 
industry turning . . . to provide jobs and 
homes . . . and to maintain high standards 
of living. 

“However, the year was not without its 
problems. Insurance costs were higher be- 
cause of lower interest rates, and because 
of the prevalent increase in the cost of goods 
and services.” 


President Leroy A. Lincoln reported these 
facts in his account of the Company’s 1947 


activities in a motion picture entitled “Pages 
From An Open Book.” Here are some other 
important facts about 1947 presented by 
Mr. Lincoln: 


—Payments to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries totalled $671,000,000—topping all 
records. 


—More than 2,300,000 people bought 
Metropolitan policies during the year. The 
total of Metropolitan policyholders reached 
32,384,000. 

—At the year-end, policyholders owned a 
total of $37,250,000,000 of Metropolitan 
protection—the greatest amount in the Com- 
pany’s history. 

—Metropolitan will pay in 1948 somewhat 
more in dividends to policyholders than in 
1947, although there will be downward ad- 
justments for certain classes of business. 


An Outstanding Year 
in Metropolitan’s History 


Mr. Lincoln also reported that last year 
a committee representing all State Insurance 
Departments completed, as required by law, 
a periodic examination of Metropolitan. In 
their conclusions, the examiners reported: 


“The examination of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company indicates that 
it is in a sound financial condition.” 


‘Policy claims are paid promptly, and 
fair and equitable treatment has been 
accorded the policyholders.” 


Metropolitan’s Annual Report for 1947, 
which is entitled “Pages From An Open 
Book,” contains much additional informa- 
tion about the Company’s operations. If 
you would like to have this booklet, fill in 
and mail the coupon below. A copy will 
be sent to you without charge. 











Policy Reserves Required by Law 


benefits. 


Reserved for Future Payment Under 
Supplementary Contracts ‘ ‘ 


future years. 
Policyholders’ Dividends Left on Deposit . 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 


to receive them. 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding . 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


This amount, together with future premiums and reserve 
interest, is required to assure payment of all future policy 


Policy proceeds from death claims, matured ‘Sitienmatine, 
and other payments which beneficiaries and policyholders 
have left with the Company to be paid out to them in 


Set aside for payment in 1948 to those policyholders eligible 


Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 
have occurred but have not yet been reported to the 


OBLIGATIONS AND ASSETS —DECEMBER 31, 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department) 


. $7,333,537,964.00 
U. S. Government 
Canadian Government 
Other Bonds 


Railroad . 
Public Utility 


373,634,251.42 


Stocks 


64,747,219.00 


141,215,117.00 Farms 


Other Property 
Loans on Policies 


Made to policyholders on the security ‘of their policies. 
Real Estate (After decrease by nepenaanm of $25,000,000 


34,085,580.50 


in che aggregate) . 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
National Government Securities 


Provincial and Municipal ° 


Industrial and Miscellaneous 


All but $1 ‘565, 382. 00 are e Preferred or Guaranteed. 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


Housing projects and other real estate 


1947 


. . « + $3,876,921,624.32 
$3, 632, 510,803. 00 


244,410,821.32 

ee a awe apie 6 age eyeeeers 
$ 74,399,932.15 
oat ee 510,214,387.99 


975,681,105.50 
1,150,294,533.15 
105,388,903.00 


er 964,666,721.19 
$ 86,117,937.09 

878,548,784.10 
343,301,733.81 


208,752,510.79 





$ 139,090,580.35 
35,015,955.07 


59,645,975.37 


Company. 
acquired for investment . 

Other Policy Obligations . . Pe 6 33,550,654.32 Properties for Company use 
Including premiums received in advance, etc. Acquired in satisfaction of mortage in- 
Taxes Accrued fe 17,704,521.00 debtedness (of which $19,098,579.96 
Including estimated amount ‘of taxes payable i in 1948 on : the is under contract of sale) 

business of 1947. Cash and Bank Deposits 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans. . 21,000,000.00 Premiums, Deferred and in Geuree of Collection 


' All Other Obligations ......+..6.s. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . .. + « « «© « 


Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by . 
This safety fund is made up of: 
Special Surplus Funds i 4s 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . . 


29,389,937.42 





$499,557,356.51 ] 


iy 048, 865, 244.66 


$ 72,281,000.00 
$427,276,356.51 


Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. . 
TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGA TIONS . 


156,258,124.20 
124,836,913.79 
57,706, 111.28 


. $8,548,422,601.17 


This fund, representing about 6 per cent of the 
e e Obligations, serves as a cushion against possible un-, 
favorable experience and gives extra assurance that 
all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. 


NOTE:—Asseéts carried at $412,328,264.37 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements of 
law or regulatory authority. In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, Policy Reserves Required 
by Law are $7,333,661 ,993.00, and All Other Obligations are $29,265,908.42. 
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Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Mapison AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 


O'BRIEN 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders entitled, 


“Pages From An Open Book.” 





NAME 
STREET. 
CITY STATE——. 


























AN OLD COMPANY 


The Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.) 


is NOW 


Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


CEstablished in 1892 for the manufacture of 
alkalies, the original company has since broad- 
ened its SCOPe of activities to snclude other chemi- 
cals and related sp ies. The new name 
more adequately descr ‘der field of 
operations in which Mathieson is NOW engaged. 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 60 East 42nd. 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


athieson 


Caustic Soda - : = Soda Ash .- + Bicarbonate of Soda--~ Liquid Chlorine - +> Chlorine 
Dioxide « «+ Ammonia, Anhydrous & Aqua-:* HTH Products + » « Dry ke --> Carbonic 
Gas--+: Sodium Chlorite. Products ++ ° Sodium Methylate. 








